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Behind the By-Lines 


In Francis $. Chase’s article, How and 
by Whom Are Our Teachers to Be 
Taught? attention is focused on the prob- 
lem of attaining maximal values from both 
professional and subject-matter courses in 
teacher preparation. Dr, Chase is Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Education, 
and Dean of the newly-established Gradu- 
ate School of Education of the University 
of Chicago. He is chairman of the Advisory 
Panel of the National Citizens’ Council for 
Better Schools. 

Madame A. M. de Saint Blanquat is Di- 
rector of the “Lycée de Sevres” one of six 
pilot-schools maintained by the French 
government. Her lycée works in close liai- 
son with the International Center for 
Pedagogy at Sevres, France. In Pilot 
Work in French Education she describes 
efforts to increasingly introduce progressive 
methods of education into French educa- 
tion. An “agrégée de l’université,” a mem- 
ber of the French Legion of Honor, she is 
Vice President of the International Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women 
and is also President of its Unesco commit- 
tee. 

Author of eighty educational articles, 
Gordon C. Boardman, Publication Super- 
visor of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Wisconsin, writes from a rich 
background of public schoo] teaching and 
administration. Balance in Elementary 
and Secondary Education is his theme in 
this issue. He received his doctorate from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Feeding Data to Robots is the work of 
James W. Russell, consulting psychologist 
at Northwestern University Counseling 
Center, Chicago. Dr. Russell believes that, 
in the long run, Society will benefit from 
the current changes in organization. 

Dr. J. B. Shouse, contributor to THE 


EpUCATIONAL ForuM over a number of 
years, keen analyst and philosopher, now 
retired, has sent us Aristotle the Teacher: 
Government. He has had a long educa- 
tional career. 

Lloyd P. Williams, teaches history and 
philosophy of education at the University of 


Oklahoma. As a Ford Fellow he did post- 


‘doctoral study at Harvard with Robert 


Ulich in 1953-54. His doctorate was con- 
ferred by the University of Texas. He gives 
us Some Criticisms of American Life and 
Education. 

ETV—Boon or Boondoggle? is the 
query of Robert B. Kimble, Educational 
Specialist and Project Officer, of the 
United States Army Signal Board, Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. He was formerly 
a teacher. He now concentrates on de- 
veloping a curriculum theory for children, 
in contrast to one which is subject-matter 
centered, which is based on a four-function 
process of problem investigation, specula- 
tion, communication and expression. 

Leopold Kohr again contributes to our 
columns with his Back to the Quadrangle. 
He is Associate Professor of Economics and 
Public Administration, the University of 
Puerto Rico. He holds doctorates from 
Innsbruck (law) and Vienna (political sci- 
ence). He has written extensively for jour- 
nals in America, England, Canada and 
Germany. A recent volume is “The Break- 
down of Nations.” 

The Sign-Posts Sometimes Shift avers 
M. M. Chambers, visiting lecturer on 
higher education, University of Michigan. 
He is author of a four-volume work on 
“The Colleges and the Courts,” and editor 
of “Universities of the World Outside 
U.S.A.” He was a member of the staff of 
the American Council on Education 1935- 

(Continued on page 504) 
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How and By Whom Are Our Teachers 
to Be Taught? 


Francis S. CHASE 


ae that values its own future 
considers nothing of greater im- 
than the education of the 
young; and a society that cares about 
the education of its children must have 
a particular care for the education of its 
teachers. Otherwise, the society has no 
assurance that its children come to adult- 
hood will be the guardians, advocates, 
and nourishers of that which the society 
in its noblest moments cherishes. 

The education of the young—and 
hence the education of teachers—is of 
heightened importance in a period when 
the boundaries of knowledge are ex- 
panding astronomically, when traditional 
values are shaken, when hostile forces 
threaten, and when tensions strain the 
social fabric. Yet even today when the 
future, not merely of a particular society 
but of man, is in the balance, the educa- 
tion of teachers is recklessly neglected 
or assigned to a corner of the academic 


world to be tended by a group of pro- 


portance 


fessionals accorded a grudging status in 
the learned community. 

True, there are signs of a reawakening 
of interest on the part of the larger 
academic community and a few stirrings 
in the body politic. But a few robins 
cannot make a spring when nourishment 
is scarce and their chirpings are stilled by 
the cold. The education of teachers will 
go haltingly until the ditch between 
content and method is filled and intelli- 
gent schoolmen and students of educa- 
tion join forces with scholars from all 
the great categories of human knowl- 


edge. 


DEFINING THE TEACHER’s TasK 


Granted the premises with regard to 
the importance of teacher education and 
the conditions essential to its vigorous 
pursuit, how can we get on with the 
task? As already implied, a beginning 
toward improvement of teacher educa- 
tion can be made wherever and when- 
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ever scholars in major fields of knowl- 
edge can be persuaded to collaborate 
with those who are both knowledgeable 
and inquiring about schools and the 
learning of the young. The collaboration 
is not likely to be very productive even 
so, unless there is at least a rough agree- 
ment on the dimensions of the teacher’s 
task. 

When we talk about teaching we 
usually have some idealized image of 
the teacher in mind.* This is very neces- 
sary but it also may be very misleading 
unless we recognize that the image com- 
bines the characteristics of many persons 
contributing to various aspects of educa- 
tion at successive stages of the learner’s 
development—and unless we remember 
that the learner, too, is plural. The point 
may be clearer if we assume a case of 
a single teacher charged with the entire 
education of a single child and sketch in 
some major features of that teacher’s 
task. 

Let us suppose that a father living in 
present-day U.S.A. employs an un- 
usually well qualified tutor on a full- 
time basis to direct the education of his 
son from early childhood through ado- 
lescence. 

One major concern of the teacher is to 
help the child toward self-perception and 
an understanding of the terms of inter- 
action between the self and other forms 
of life and the self and inert objects; a 
second is to see that the child acquires 


1 For an illuminating discussion of the role 
of the teacher in American society and an inter- 
esting attempt to construct from historic models 
a synthetic image of a modern teacher, see Mar- 
garet Mead, The School in the American Culture. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
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command of the primary learning tools 
of observing, reading, speaking, writing, 
and calculating; and a third is to help 
the child abstract from the cultural heri- 
tage all that he can use to become man at 
his fullest and best. 

Actually the teacher starts by recog- 
nizing the uniqueness of the child and 
continues by observing the child, and by 
ministering to the child’s quest for 
understanding and control of both him- 
self and his environment. Yet such op- 
portunistic responding to the child’s be- 
havior will not carry far toward the 
development of the man implicit in this 
particular child of this particular culture 
unless the teacher has an adequate pic- 
ture of what the child can be and ade- 
quate command of what the culture 
offers. 


RESTATING THE TEACHER’s GOALS 


Let us assume that the teacher sees 
the goals of his task in this fashion: 

An educated man of the present day 
is one to whom no major aspect of hu- 
man knowledge and no human culture is 
wholly alien, although he can consider 
himself really at home in only a very 
few aspects of the vast accumulation of 
ancient and modern lore. He is able to 
learn from symbols of many kinds— 
linguistic, mathematical, musical, picto- 
rial; and able also to learn from direct 
observation of objects and living organ- 
isms. He can express ideas clearly 
through speech and writing in his native 
language and with some facility in at 
least one other language and/or through 
one universal medium such as mathe- 
matical symbolism, music, or painting. 
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He knows how to estimate probabilities 
by selecting and analyzing relevant evi- 
dence, but recognizes the limits of what 
he can know objectively and the vast 
extent of the unknown to be dealt with 
through the insights provided by re- 
ligion, philosophy, and great literature 
of many kinds when illuminated by 
one’s own reflection and imagination. 

He has a just perception of himself 
and a just appreciation of the rights, 
needs, and potentialities of others. He 
understands how the health of society is 
conditioned upon freedom of judgment 
and expression for the individuals who 
compose it; and he values, and is willing 
to sacrifice for, institutions which buttress 
these and other human freedoms. He 
is guided more often by reason than by 
unconsidered emotion or prejudice; and 
he prizes those things that contribute to 
the well-being and elevation of man- 
kind above those that provide only tem- 
porary pleasure. 

He continues to learn by re-examining 
his values and assumptions, broadening 
his knowledge, extending his under- 
standing, deepening his appreciation of 
life in its many manifestations, and put- 
ting his faculties increasingly in the serv- 
ice of his aspirations. 

There are those who will contend that 
such a picture is unrealistic in that 
achievement of the stated objectives is 
beyond the reach of many. Yet surely 
all educable persons can achieve them to 
some degree, and surely it is the teach- 
er’s task to help each learner achieve 
such powers to the greatest extent pos- 
sible for him. Even those whose abilities 
appear limited can achieve more than 
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is commonly thought when the task is 
of supreme worth and the expectations 
of accomplishment are high. Those 
troubled by the omission of aims such as 
vocational effectiveness and social adapt- 
ability might consider whether such 
goals are not more likely to be achieved 
as by-products of an education focused 
on the kind of development described 
than when sought directly. Moreover, it 
is possible to provide learning experi- 
ences which will contribute to the acqui- 
sition of effective work habits and skills 
and the ability to cooperate with one’s 
fellows as well as to the development of 
a thoughtful man. What has been pre- 
sented is not intended as a complete 
picture of the well educated man but 
only as a description of some of the 
essential attainments of a modern man 
who has entered significantly into his 
cultural heritage. 


Tue Measure OF A TEACHER 


Incorporated in the teacher’s mental 
picture of the end product of his labors 
are beliefs concerning the nature of man: 
his aspiration to do good, his capacity to 
learn, his right to be himself, and his 
responsibility to others and to the future. 
Likewise implicit is a view of society as 
a structuring of relationships among 
groups and individuals that is capable of 
modification in the interest of fuller in- 
dividual realization; and a view of 
knowledge as an expanding, constantly 
re-evaluated body of ideas which serve 
to increase the likelihood of intelligent 
choices and the probability of effective 
action pursuant thereto. 

It is not enough, however, that our 
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teacher be armed with a philosophy that 
will dispose him toward developing the 
full capacity of his pupil. He also must 
know a great deal about child develop- 
ment, about how learning takes place, 
about how to keep alive the child’s early 
sense of wonder about his world and 
transform it bit by bit into systematic 
inquiry pursued in ways appropriate to 
the particular kind of enlightenment 
sought at a given time. Moreover, he 
must know a great deal of languages and 
literatures, mathematics and sciences, 
history and politics, music and art, and 
much beyond. To all this he must add 
ability to make each of these fields un- 
fold for the young learner so that his 
knowledge grows from more to more, 
bringing a touch of wisdom which spurs 
him ever onward to new enlightenment. 

Our teacher will have to be unusual 
indeed to combine all these abilities 
within his single person. He may man- 
age, however, since he begins as a culti- 
vated man of his times and has full time 
to devote to keeping himself abreast of 
expanding knowledge and to studying 
his only pupil. Moreover, we may as- 
sume ample libraries, art galleries, mu- 
seums, and concert halls within easy 
reach. Easy access to a variety of films, 
recordings, and scientific instruments 
may also be postulated. When time ar- 
rives for study of other languages and 
cultures, our teacher doubtless will take 
his pupil abroad where the whole context 
of living reinforces the desired learning. 

Alas, there are not enough persons of 
such attainments to provide one for each 
thousand learners, much less for each 
one; and there is no prospect of pre- 
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paring any considerable number of teach- 
ers who can take on the full range of 
responsibilities we have been describing. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we hold 
in mind not one idealized image of a 
teacher but several images of teachers 
with varied qualifications addressing 
themselves to particular aspects of learn- 
ing for groups of learners assorted ac- 
cording to age and/or other character- 
istics. 


A Puiurauity or IMAGEs 


We need an image of a teacher who 
will be responsible for the development 
of the primary learning skills; another 
of a teacher who will induct the child 
into his first experiences with art; an- 
other of a teacher who provides the in- 
troduction to scientific knowledge and 
method; still another of a teacher who 
opens up for the adolescent the riches of 
great poetry, drama, and other litera- 
ture; and yet another of a teacher who 
through history or anthropology can 
help the growing youth understand how 
different peoples in different times and 
places have come to terms with their 
environments and thereby created par- 
ticular sets of values and institutions. It 
will not do to push the division too far 
as we can depend on the special talents 
and interests of the persons who become 
teachers to provide us with an array of 
specialized talent—it only remains for 
schools to find a way of capitalizing on 
the diversity among teachers as well as 
among pupils. It will be useful, how- 
ever, to keep somewhat separate the 
image of the childhood teacher from that 
of the teacher of youth, although there 
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will be much in common. In addition, it 
will be well to have differentiated 
images for teachers of mathematics, the 
sciences, English language and litera- 
ture, history and other social studies, and 
the other major fields represented in the 
high-school curriculum. 

Whatever the particular responsibility 
for which the teacher is being prepared, 
he must possess the dual urge to know 
and to share. A scholar has a passion to 
learn what other men know and to open 
up previously undiscovered knowledge. 
He is, as George Herbert Palmer has 
noted, “interested in laying hold on wis- 
dom.’” He who teaches without being 
in this sense a scholar is not truly a 
teacher but a propagandist or a trainer. 
His urge to convert or mold other per- 
sons is not the same as the teacher’s urge 
to expose minds to new truths. 

The good teacher, therefore, is one 
who is steeped in the lore he is trying 
to teach and at the same time moved by 
a strong desire to unfold to others the 
wonders he has come to cherish. Because 
of his desire to have others share the 
delights he has discovered, the good 
teacher constantly seeks ways of involv- 
ing in the joys of discovery even the 
dullest and most inattentive of his 
pupils. 

In presenting the singular case of the 
teacher with his only student, the inten- 
tion was to suggest the fullness of the 
teaching task and some of the essential 
qualities which the teacher should bring 
to it. The teacher’s qualifications must 
encompass the characteristics ascribed to 


2 George Herbert Palmer, The Ideal Teacher. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910, p. 9. 
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an educated man, for no intelligent so- 
ciety would dare entrust the education of 
its members to the poorly educated. 


ReunNitTING ConTENT AND METHOD 


The question of how and by whom 
our teachers are to be educated cries for 
better answers than are yet forthcoming. 
Almost any solution that is advanced 
will require those who are in the business 
of education to lift themselves by their 
own bootstraps. Even this is possible if 
some of the strongest and best equipped 
will lay hold of the bootstraps of the 
weaker to lift them to higher ground 
from which they, in turn, may provide 
assistance to their rescuers. What is im- 
portant is that the ablest and the most 
dedicated scholars in our universities and 
colleges allot some of their time for the 
education of those who will play a large 


part in determining the caliber of col- 
lege entrants and the future of civiliza- 
tion. 


How can we expect to produce good 
teachers of science unless their education 
includes contact with genuinely creative 
scientists and provides the excitement of 
participating in discovery of new truths? 
How can we expect to produce gifted 
teachers of history unless they are taught 
by historians of the first rank and in- 
ducted into the study and criticism of 
the sources of historical knowledge and 
the art and science of historical inter- 
pretation? How can we expect teachers 
who will unfold to our children and 
youth the beauties of great literature 
unless they themselves are taught by 
scholars who understand the uses and : 
abuses of the art of criticism and who 
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retain a fresh and spontaneous enthusi- 
asm for great thoughts nobly expressed? 
How can we expect a teacher to develop 
in the young a mastery of a foreign 
language unless he, himself, is taught by 
those thoroughly at home in the lan- 
guage and the culture of which it is a 
part? And how else will all these teach- 
ers acquire the art of exciting the desire 
for learning in their pupils unless they 
catch it in part from their instructors? 

It will not do simply to vary the 
prescription as to the number of parts 
of content to be purveyed by one de- 
partment and the number of parts of 
method to be mixed in by another 
group; for, teacher preparation thus 
compounded contributes to our ills 
rather than to their cure. Under this 
devitalizing dichotomy content tends to 
become a body of ideas to be acquired— 
ideas that all too often remain inert and 
uncultivated on the surface of the mind; 
and method is reduced to a set of vessels 
emptied of meaning. Only through the 
reunion of content and method,’ can we 
bring vitality to teacher education, or to 
education of any kind. This is not to 
deny that there are different kinds of 
scholars who play different parts in the 
education of a teacher; but it is to say 
that the mathematician or historian par- 
ticipating in teacher education is com- 
municating both content and method; 
and is using method consciously or un- 
consciously as a carrier of content. The 
pity is that he often uses it so badly. His 
own teaching may become more effective 


8 For an excellent statement on this point, see 
Cole S. Brembeck, “Content and Process in 
Teacher Education,” Basic College Quartery, 
Fall 1958. 
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with all students by reflection on what 
the prospective teacher is learning from 
him as to how to provide the excitement 
of discovery and the satisfaction of 
achieved understanding to the next gen- 
eration of seekers after enlightenment 
from his field of knowledge. Of course, 
there are needed understandings about 
teaching mathematics, or other subjects 
at the earlier stages of development that 
are not likely to be acquired from the 
teacher of the higher branches. For this 
reason the prospective teacher, while ex- 
tending his scholarship in his special field 
of study, should maintain a steady con- 
tact with learners of the age groups he 
expects later to instruct. 


TEACHERS FOR THE Earty YEARS 


The education of teachers for early 
childhood ideally should provide at least 
as much general education as is com- 
monly represented by a bachelor’s de- 
gree from a good college. The impor- 
tant thing is not the possession of a 
degree or the number of years spent in 
college but the possession of a truly 
alert, cultivated, and inquiring mind. It 
is as important for teachers of young 
children as for teachers at the later 
stages of growth to exhibit the character- 
istics of an educated person. 

Beyond this, the need is more for 
specialists in child development than for 
specialists in the subjects to be taught. 
There is a respectable body of profes- 
sional knowledge which is an important 
attribute of the teacher of young chil- 
dren: an understanding of the needs of 
the young child; the psychology of 
learning; the role of the school in the 
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American culture; the problems en- 
countered by the child in developing an 
adequate self-image, adapting to his en- 
vironment, and acquiring the ability to 
read, use numbers, speak and write the 
native language, and so on. In all these 
there is content as well as method. 

While scholarship in a specialized 
field is not a prime requirement for 
teachers of young children, there is need 
for some teachers who have unusual 
artistic ability and skill in nourishing the 
creative impulses of children, for some 
who excel in music and the teaching of 
music, for some who have special skill 
in diagnosing reading difficulties, and 
for some with other types of specialized 
knowledge and ability. Even though the 
major part of the young child’s day may 
be spent with one teacher, there seems 
no valid reason for not giving even very 
young children the opportunity to be 
introduced to music, art, numbers, and 
the delights of reading by teachers who 
have special enthusiasm for, and know!- 
edge of, the particular subject. 

In the preparation of teachers for the 
intermediate grades, the collaboration of 
the faculties of arts and science and 
specialists in educational institutions and 
processes will take much the same form 
as suggested for the preparation of kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers; except 
that provision for specialization in some 
particular aspect of knowledge may be 
increased somewhat for teachers of later 
childhood and early adolescence. 

Several teacher-educating institutions 
have concluded, after extensive tryouts 
of alternative plans, that the professional 
aspects of the preparation of elementary- 
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school teachers can be handled most 
effectively by devoting a full academic 
year (either the fourth year of college 
or the first year of graduate work) to a 
program which enables the student-teach- 
ers to combine experiences in working 
with children, under the guidance of 
gifted teachers, with theoretical studies 
of child development and the psychol- 
ogy of learning. 

In one such plan a continuing seminar, 
supplemented by extensive reading and 
by consultation with specialists of various 
kinds, helps the prospective teachers to 
deepen their general education as well as 
to develop professional competence. The 
co-ordinator of the seminar draws upon 
the specialists in the teaching of reading 
and other fields to contribute their 
knowledge of research and techniques 
at the appropriate stages of the students’ 
development. In this way the overlap- 
ping among methods courses is reduced 
and the effectiveness of the learning in- 
creased. The co-ordinator also arranges 
to obtain the insights of anthropologists, 
geographers, historians, and _ other 
scholars who can contribute to the pro- 
spective teachers’ understandings of so- 
ciety and culture and enable them to see 
how young children can develop early 
concepts which will provide a sound 
basis for later learning. 

The co-ordinator of the program de- 
scribed says: 

Because it is the belief of the staff that 
the skills a teacher must have to work effec- 
tively with individual children and with 
groups can best be developed in actual 
teaching situations . . . direct experience in 


elementary classrooms is a substantial part 
of each quarter’s work, The seminar pro- 
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vides the kinds of opportunities needed to 
reflect upon the experience in elementary 
classrooms so that such experience will be 
maximally meaningful. This judicious mix- 
ture of direct experience and reflection is 
pointed toward increasing the prospective 
teacher’s understanding of the elementary- 
school child, of the broad purposes of edu- 
cation, of the role of the teacher, and of the 
persistent tasks of teaching. 

One of the difficult problems in pre- 
paring teachers for work in elementary 
classrooms arises from the fact that they 
must typically teach in many subject fields 
rather than a single one. Each of these 
fields presents somewhat unique problems, 
but there is also a considerable body of 
problems that are common to all fields. In 
each case attention must be given to the 
objectives of instruction, to the selection of 
appropriate learning experiences, to the de- 
velopment of appropriate sequences of learn- 
ing, and to the evaluation of instruction. 
In order to avoid the duplication that could 
occur if these matters were considered in 
some detail for each subject, the staff has 
elected to emphasize one such general prob- 
lem at the time that particular attention is 
given to one of the subjects. Thus, ob- 
jectives may be the focus of attention while 
problems of teaching the social studies are 
being considered, while problems relating 
to sequence may be central in the study of 
problems related to the teaching of arith- 
metic. 


PREPARATION OF HiGH ScHOOoL 
TEACHERS 


Although a five-year program is pref- 
erable, excellent teachers for elemen- 
tary schools can be produced in a four- 
year college program, provided the high- 
school preparation is adequate. For a 
high-school teacher the task is not readily 
manageable because of the desirability of 
considerable specialization in the teach- 
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ing field. In cases where it is deemed 
necessary to qualify for high-school 
teaching in as little as four years of 
college, the emphasis should be on a 
program of liberal studies, including 
specialized and professional studies so 
pursued as to reveal the relatedness of 
special and general studies.* 

The specialized aspects of the prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers should be 
the responsibility of an active faculty 
group including scholars in the special- 
ized area of knowledge, one or more 
specialists in education as a field of study, 
and one or more persons with extensive 
experience with high-school teaching in 
the particular field. This faculty group 
or committee should assume major re- 
sponsibility for choosing the components 
and organizing the program, and for 
conducting a seminar through which all 
that the students are learning may be 
focused on their own preparation for 
teaching. 

Wherever possible the preparation of 
high-school teachers should include 
graduate study in the teaching field. 
There should be provision also for 
graduate studies of genuine significance 
in the field of education; but the amount 
of time required for such studies may 
be reduced as education receives its ap- 
propriate treatment in courses in history, 
psychology, sociology, and other fields. 
In institutions with graduate schools or 
departments, the committees for the 
preparation of teachers should include 
strong representatives from the special- 
ized field of graduate study. 


*Cf, Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays. London: Williams 
and Norgale, Ltd., new edition 1950, p. 18. 
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In one university where a two-year 
Master Teacher Program is now being 
developed, the committee for the prepa- 
ration of mathematics teachers includes 
two career teachers from the university 
high school, three able members of the 
college mathematics faculty, and three 
distinguished mathematicians from the 
graduate department of mathematics, to- 
gether with two curriculum specialists 
from the department of education. This 
committee has given much thought to 
the whole sequence of mathematical ex- 
periences from the elementary school to 
the graduate school and has spent long 
hours in devising a program to produce 
teachers who will be deeply versed in 


modern theories of mathematics and 
have real insight and skill in teaching 


mathematics to adolescents. Similar 
faculty groups are planning programs 
in other teaching fields. 

A typical sequence of development in 
the preparation of a high-school teacher 
might be something like this: 

Decision to become a teacher of bio- 
logical science (or other subject) prefer- 
ably by the second year of college or 
earlier; 

Provision not later than the second 
year of college, or as soon as possible 
after selection of high-school teaching 
as a career, for a series of more or less 
informal contacts with the faculty of 
education and for observation and partic- 
ipation in the teaching of high-school 
classes ; 

Pursuit, through at least three years 
of college, of a program of general 
studies with some concentration in the 


teaching field; 
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Instruction in the psychology of per- 
sonality and learning, theory of curricu- 
lum development, and interaction be- 
tween schools and society in the fourth 
year of college or first year of graduate 
study ; 

Extended experiences with high- 
school classes under the guidance of a 
gifted teacher in the fourth or fifth year 
of college; 

An internship of a full academic year 
as a member of a strong group of career 
teachers of his teaching field in a good 
high school; 

A thoroughgoing appraisal, of his 
scholarship by a faculty committee, and 
of his mastery of the art of teaching by 
career teachers who have observed his 
teaching over extended periods, as a 
basis for the award of the Master’s De- 
gree in Teaching. 


RECAPITULATION 


The requisite understanding of the 
role of the teacher and the development 
of competence in the performance of 
the role are most likely to result when a 
large part of one’s own education is 
motivated and informed by the desire to 
be a teacher. It is useful, therefore, to 
keep the prospective teacher in touch 
with young learners as far as possible 
throughout the period of secondary and 
higher education, or subsequent to what- 
ever time the commitment to teaching 
is made. There is no necessity, however, 
to rush into so-called professional train- 
ing, as systematic instruction in aspects 
of knowledge peculiarly relevant to the 
profession of teaching can be provided 
best to mature students in the fourth 
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year of college, or in a program of 
graduate studies. 

There are many ways in which the 
preparation of teachers may be shaped, 
but all of them should have in common 
such features as: 


1. A broad general education to pro- 
vide understanding of the major con- 
tributions to Western thought and an 
insight into at least one non-Western 
culture; 

2. Opportunity for early identification 
with the teaching profession, and for 
continuing observation in schools and 
participation in guiding the learning of 
children; 

3. Induction into the art of teaching 
by gifted and sympathetic teachers, fol- 
lowed by an internship in which full 
responsibility is accepted for directing a 
group of learners; 

4. Analytical study of the teaching- 
learning process and penetrating evalua- 
tion of one’s own and others’ teaching 
procedures, under the guidance of in- 
structors who have a deep understanding 
of child development and needs, the 
nature of learning, and the role of the 
teacher in a modern democratic society. 


The whole process of education, once 
the decision to become a teacher is made, 
should be one of learning to be a teacher. 
This motivation will enhance rather than 
detract from the benefits derived from 
general studies. It can be fostered by 
arranging for the student to serve as an 
aide or assistant for an hour or so a day 
to a competent teacher of the phase of 
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learning for which he seeks to become an 
adept guide. This arrangement will 
make unnecessary the waste of time in 
methods of teaching courses and pro- 
vides a basis for analysis of the practice 
of teaching in seminars and discussion 
groups. In either the third year of col- 
lege or later, the student might be ex- 
pected to assume continuous responsi- 
bility for a group of learners for a period 
of a onth or more and be assisted in 
using this experience to improve his 
understanding of teaching and his com- 
petence in it. In place of an extended 
period of practice teaching, however, it 
should be possible to place the student 
teacher after graduation in a school situ- 
ation where he becomes a member of a 
small group of teachers working under 
the immediate direction of a highly 
qualified career teacher. 

There has been a turn of the wheel of 
time that again gives the faculties of 
graduate schools and undergraduate 
faculties of arts and sciences the oppor- 
tunity to make important contributions 
to the education of teachers. If they give 
serious attention to the task and exhibit 
a willingness to work with those who 
have special knowledge of educational 
institutions and processes, they will 
mend the broken links between higher 
education and the lower schools and give 
a lift to learning everywhere. On the 
other hand, if they fail to give their best 
thought to the education of teachers, 
they will have turned aside from the in- 
vitation to reinvigorate the whole stream 
of American education. 





Pilot Work in French Education 


A. M. pe Saint BLANQUAT 


“S® wuat of the ‘New classes’ that 
were started in France after 
World War II?” The question has 
often been asked. Being offered a chance 
to answer it, through such a widely read 
publication as Tue Epucationac 
Forum, is certainly appreciated by one 
who, from the very beginning, de- 
veloped a special interest in New Edu- 
cation. 

The “Classes Nouvelles’* as they 
were called, were a daring enterprise, 
undertaken directly after the liberation 
of France in 1945. They did not aim 
at changing the subject matter of sec- 
ondary school programmes but they in- 
tended to have them pervaded by the 
spirit of individualized active methods 
that would give each student a chance to 
develop a better, stronger, richer and 
in every way more efficient personality. 

The very fact that a most important 
movement in French pedagogy was 
started in 1945 is characteristic. A crav- 
ing for the renewal of our methods was 
only too natural at a time when the need 
for a generation that would have to cope 
with after-war problems of all kinds, 
moral and material, was deeply felt. 
The “classes nouvelles” were thus in- 
scribed as part of the preparatory work 
for that educational reform which, after 
a long period of study and various forms 
of a delaying process, rapidly came to 

* Cf, “Educational reform in France” (A. M. 


de Saint Blanquat) EpucaTioNAL FoRUM—No- 
vember, 1947. 


birth as one of the first and main con- 
cerns of the government of our Fifth 
Republic. 


I 


The experiment, first conducted un- 
der the heading “classes nouvelles,” had 
taken into account the many efforts made 
by educators, not only at a comparative- 
ly recent period (here must be remem- 
bered our prewar Minister of Education, 
Jean Zay, and the “Classes d’orienta- 
tion” he initiated) but it also drew its 
inspiration from such fathers and fore- 
fathers of modern pedagogy as Socrates 
himself, Rabelais, Montaigne, Rousseau, 
not to mention our contemporaries, 
Montessori, Decroly and Dewey. This 
rapid look backwards is meant to show 
that the movement, generously urging 
some French educators to a renewal of 
methods toward a better building of 
character and mind, was not, properly 
speaking, innovating but taking the best 
of a certain form of tradition to couple 
it and season it with progress. 

The effort was carried on with energy 
and faith by teachers volunteering for 
such work. Interest in the venture was 
aroused in the world of pedagogy far 
and wide. Other countries acknowledged 
that it was a main factor in their own 
reform of teaching. For seven years the 
“new classes” went on, but they could 
not be “new” forever and a time came 
when it was deemed opportune to make 
an estimate of the results that had been 
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obtained and see if the methods that had 
been tried, in the “classes nouvelles,” 
could not be trusted to be enlarged and 
extended to the whole system of French 
secondary education. 

The experiment had been launched 
from the International Centre for Peda- 
gogy at Sévres whose head, Madame 
Hatinguais, a general inspector of sec- 
ondary education, had received full sup- 
port first from G. Monod, our former 
director general of secondary teaching 
in France, then from his successor in the 
same office, Ch. Brunold. It was the 
latter who, in May 1952, issued a most 
important circular letter in the name of 
the Minister of Education with a view 
of giving a new orientation to secondary 
education, directly inspired from the 
“classes novvelies.” Their spirit and 
methods, he said, should gradually pene- 
trate our secondary institutions, at all 
levels, but for the time being our finan- 
cial resources did not permit the total 
transformation, as “new classes” implied 
longer hours and more teachers. So, to 
begin with, the benefit of the methods 
experimented with in the “classes nou- 
velles” was only officially extended, in 
all our “lycées”, to their two first grades, 
being considered as the very basis of 
secondary education, so important for 
observing the child, testing his abilities, 
helping shape his character. 

That first impulse would be given, 
thanks to exchanges between the teach- 
ers who had been trained in the new 
methods and their colleagues used to 
traditional ones. The new spirit would 
gradually permeate the whole edifice. 
The result would also be attained by 
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frequent seminars held at Sévres, the 
birthplace of the “classes nouvelles,” or 
in the recently created “regional centres 
for pedagogy,” in each university town. 

As the vanguard of the movement, 
the “classes nouvelles” had done their 
job well. They were not to disappear. 
Some, attached to regional centers for 
pedagogy would remain as “classes 
pilotes.” Such “pilot” classes would pur- 
sue and complete the research work that 
had been previously going on in the 
“new” classes and give permanent zest 
to fruitful parallel with traditional 
forms of teaching. Besides, a few labora- 
tory schools, keeping up the experiment 
and totally dedicated to further investi- 
gations into problems of pedagogy were 
specialized as “lycées pilotes.” Natural- 
ly, the first to be chosen for such pilot 
work were the lycées which had been the 
pioneers, namely, Sévres and Mont- 
geron near Paris, Marseille-Veyre and 
Toulouse-Bellevue in the provinces. 
Two more such “lycées pilotes” have 
since been added: Enghien, in the vicin- 
ity of the capital, and Saint James, at 
Neuilly which is in the western out- 
skirts of Paris. So, now we total, in all, 
six “Lycées pilotes.” 


II 

What is the kind of work going on 
in such schools? This is an especially 
interesting question for me to answer as 
I have been in charge of the “Lycée de 
Sévres” since 1952, the very year when 
the “lycées pilotes” were inaugurated. 

To quote the words of Ch. Brunold, 
the director-general of our secondary 
education; “A ‘lycée pilote’ is a school 
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which, thanks to the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the whole staff, forming as ho- 
mogeneous a team as possible, works as 
a permanent experimental laboratory 
where more active methods are tested 
for the benefit of the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers.” The experi- 
ments conducted in a pilot-lycée are 
highly facilitated by a special time-table, 
good-working conditions and a stability 
of qualified teachers, which makes it pos- 
sible to have solid team-work which is 
one of the essential aspects of the enter- 
prise. 

Frequent staff meetings, contacts with 
parents, close investigations into the 
child’s abilities, carefully-kept records of 
his studies and character until leaving 
school, are means leading to the best 
possible knowledge of the pupils. Orien- 
tation is promoted with a thorough and 
firm insight into the possibilities of each 
individual. In order to detect the ele- 
ments constituting each personality, vari- 
ous means are open to observation and 
investigation. The teaching of music, 
drawing and handicrafts is especially de- 
veloped so that we may sense whether 
a supposedly intellectual type would not 
be better turned into a manual or tech- 
nical one. Another way to study and 
develop personality is guided work, 
what we call “travail dirigé.” Directing 
the child to acquire a method of his own 
is most important and is one more item 
in helping to develop the talent proper 
to each student, which it is our main 
duty to discover and promote. 

“Know yourselves first” is an old prin- 
ciple. Endeavoring to make the child 
realize his place in space and time is 
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giving him a chance to acquire such 
knowledge. School life must not be arti- 
ficial and it is necessary to pull down the 
frontiers that, too often, separate it from 
ordinary life. This is what we aim at 
through “étude du milieu,” study of the 
environment, of the surroundings in 
which the child lives. Geology, geog- 
raphy, history, civics, literature are 
brought to him not only by books and 
class-work but are also actualized by 
carefully prepared excursions, visits of 
monuments or public institutions, the- 
atrical plays are attended, etc. ... 
Simple topics of everyday life are 
given the attention necessary and one is 
surprised to see how much careful ob- 
servation of familiar places and happen- 
ings helps the child to form a proper 
understanding of his whereabouts. The 
whole team of teachers, headed by one 
of them, the “chef d’équipe,” will con- 
tribute to turning a very simple theme 
into co-ordinated study. This year one of 
our “sixiémes” (a class corresponding to 
an American seventh grade) has chosen 
“the street” as its center of interest, the 
term being here devoid of the exaggera- 
tion once carried by such globalizing 
process. The street, just the street, offers 
ample scope: descriptions in good pre- 
cise literary language; evocations of the 
past, as compared to the throbbing life 
of today, in a suburban little town like 
Sévres; teaching of civics too with the 
city-hall and post-office nearby, not to 
mention trafhic-problems helping to show 
the need of self-discipline; artistic work 
in drawing the picturesque little shops 
still extant leading to a necessary paral- 
lel with the overwhelming rising of con- 
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centrated business in supermarkets and 
huge Parisian shops. Thus we gradually 
come to impart to the young student his 
first notions of economic and social prob- 
lems, or, reverting to simple matters, 
we are brought to using everyday con- 
cerns not only for narrative work but 
also for functional arithmetic with the 
necessary motivation. A crowning item 
of interest for the children is the draw- 
ing of what they have seen. Their best 
paintings turn their main street into a 
reality of their own, adorning the 
further end of the classroom with a fres- 
coe expressing their creative sense and 
giving an outlet as a means of individual 
expression of what they feel and under- 
stand. 

This “study of the environment” I 
have voluntarily expanded upon as it is 
one of the most enticing and fruitful 
aspects of the life of a pilot lycée. It 
is carefully prepared beforehand and 
also minutely “exploited,” making the 
children alive to the infinite richness of 
the world they live in. Useless to say 
that in “lycées-pilotes” and especially in 
a place like the “lycée de Sévres” which 
is living in constant liaison with the “In- 
ternational Centre for Pedagogy,” curi- 
osity in our children’s minds is used for 
interest not only within the boundaries 
of their own country but also in the 
countries of all peoples of earth. Visitors 
coming to the “Centre International 
pédagogique” frequently attend our 
classes; the children love questioning 
them, and after their visit they will 
proudly put a tiny colored dot on the 
city from which the visitors come and 
they have just heard about. Little by 
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little the large map of the world, pinned 
on one of the walls, becomes covered 
with friendly signs showing the many 
contacts formed. In other pilot lycées 
the same thing may happen, if not with 
visitors, at least with similar careful 
checking on the map of places of interest 
with which the child becomes acquainted 
as his school-life wades its way through 
geography, history or literature. 

We try to attain a modern humaniza- 
tion. Classics are still important but we 
will not force a child to stick to Latin 
if it does not suit his form of intelli- 
gence. Indeed, what we want to know 
is what our student is really apt for and 
up to. The fact we have long hours de- 
voted to handicrafts enables us to de- 
tect what may lead to the proper orien- 
tation towards vocational education or 
technical training which are no longer 
“on the periphery of educational respect- 
ability” as an American visitor humor- 
ously stated. This kind of counseling is 
greatly helped by the fact that “pilot 
lycées,” and Sévres in particular, are 
what the nglish term “comprehen- 
sive schools” with vocational teaching 
and, at a higher level, technical sections 
of all kinds, on the premises. I will give 
a typical example: At Sévres, we have 
started a well-known section for what 
we term “les métiers de la Musique,” a 
class specialized in making musical stu- 
dents capable of finding a proper outlet 
in radio work, recording, different as- 
pects (secretarial or commercial) of big 
business in musical firms. Thus we give 
a chance to music lovers who cannot 
make a living as artists but who find an 
interest in a work for which they have 
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special aptitude and training. Needless 
to say “tests,” judiciously chosen and 
used, are part of the system. Nothing is 
left out that can help to give a thorough 
knowledge of the young student’s poten- 
tial productivity. 


lil 


Such potentialities can only be ac- 
quired by building up character through 
developing a sense of responsibilities. 
Discipline in a pilot lycée is very differ- 
ent from regimentation. All through 
school-life our students must participate 
in establishing a liberal system which is 
all the more exacting as it respects the 
rights of others: “Free is the one who 
does what he must do and not what he 
wants to do.” In the upper classes, stu- 
dents are elected to represent their 
school-fellows and take a part in organ- 
izing school-life, when called upon by 
the governing body of the school (“con- 
seil intérieur”) to give their opinion on 
certain matters and policies. Punish- 
ment, when necessary, must acquire the 
value of improvement. Supposing a mis- 
take is made, it must be redeemed by 
some work that will not be considered as 
a penalty but, on the contrary, as a com- 
pensation making up for the trouble bad 
conduct caused to the life of the com- 
munity. For example, interesting graphs 
in a geography class were the result of 
one student’s efforts to repair his former 
lack of work and were of use to the 
whole class. By the way, we must notice 
that, when students are called upon to 
establish some kind of self-government, 
they are very strict. To them, discipline 
in a pilot lycée requires simple but firm 
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rules that must not be infringed upon. 

All our pilot-lycées are co-educa- 
tional schools which are something new 
in our system of education, where as a 
rule, boys and girls are carefully kept 
separate. Co-education takes its share in 
the experiment as true to life and as 
giving the child one more chance to be 
his real self, in a school-world that is 
not different from the normal world 
where he lives. We believe that such co- 
education should be generalized, and 
the fact it does not cause any problem 
in pilot schools will certainly help its 
gradual spreading, in a country which 
only a few years ago was not at all in 
favor of it. 

Thus, problems of education are 
studied from all sides, once more lead- 
ing to a careful examination of the dif- 
ferent aspects of modern pedagogy. 


IV 


New methods of education require 
adaptation to a very quickly moving 
world and keeping pace with scientific 
progress. Our buildings are, of course, 
well equipped and we are trying to aim 
at a model organization. Experiments 
are conducted in many different fields, 
especially in matters of audio-visual re- 
search. I will mention the one now 
going on with television for the teaching 
of mathematics. 

The shortage of teachers in that sub- 
ject is a severe one. So we are now ex- 
perimenting with a combination of T.V. 
and teaching that will enable the same 
teacher to teach twice as many students. 
This is how it works: two parallel 
classes have the same teacher; the T.V. 
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lessons are followed by them at the 
same time, then the teacher takes them 
in turn and, through guided work, tests 
comprehension and results. The experi- 
ment is fascinating as it is a way of in- 
troducing a certain degree of automation 
into school-life, without losing a proper- 
ly humane contact between teacher and 
students. Strange to see how the chil- 
dren respond to the shadow on the 
screen! They obey the orders, lift up 
their hands for answering the questions 
raised by the problems explained to 
them; their reflexes are “conditioned,” 
by picture and sound, to an extent that 
is different according to the promptness 
of mind of each child but amazing, upon 
the whole, and really worth digging into 
that extraordinary new mine of possi- 
bilities afforded by television. 

So, studying the scientific means at 
our disposal for new possibilities for in- 
tellectual developments, or even substi- 
tutes for our present difficulties, is part 
of the work of a pilot-lycée. Needless 
to say, tape-recorders, electrophones, and 
the cinema are freely used. 

One of our most thriving extracurricu- 
lar activities is the cinema club, regularly 
frequented by hundreds of our students. 
Carefully selected films are the subject 
matter of discussions, helping to form 
their literary and artistic taste. But, 
speaking of our clubs, we should men- 
tion one of them, specialized in astron- 
omy, which recently received a beau- 
tiful and costly telescope thanks to a 
television contest! This is how it hap- 
pened. The winner of a “telematch” on 
astronomy, having heard of such a club 
at the lycée de Sévres, announced he 
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would devote the money obtained as a 
prize for his achievement to encourag- 
ing our young astronomers by giving 
them the instrument they needed. You 
can imagine their joy. Maybe that, 
thanks to happy circumstance, in their 
school-life, some of our star-gazers will 
become adepts, not only in astronomy, 
but also, in years to come, will specialize 
in that new aspect of science called astro- 
physics! One never knows what the de- 
termining factor is in the choice of a 
career and we believe, once more, in 
giving our children the maximum chance 
for shaping their destiny. 
V 

Orientation! That is the big question. 
Helping a child to find out where he 
belongs, which kind of creative activity 
will make him happy in his work, useful 
to his fellow citizens, his country, and 
why not the world (as we are trying to 
think more and more on a world scale) 
—that indeed is our main concern. 

In the educational reform promul- 
gated by the ordinance of January 6, 
1959, Chapter II is wholly devoted to 
the establishment of a “cycle of observa- 
tion” for the two first years which are 
to be the basis, the “common stem” 
(“tronc commun”) of the whole edifice 
after primary education. Reading the ar- 
ticles of that chapter makes us aware of 
the impact “new classes,” to begin with, 
and “pilot classes,” to follow, have had 
on the reform. We read such phrases as: 
“the masters in that cycle (observation) 
will methodically observe the leanings 
and aptitudes of the student.” Then: 
“observation and orientation will go on 
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through all the student’s school-life. It 
will always be possible for a student to 
pass from one form of teaching to an- 
other.” Last, but not least: “under the 
guidance of a teacher of those classes 
(observation classes), appointed by the 
Rector of the University, a council for 
orientation will give impetus, co-ordina- 
tion and proper direction to the observa- 
tions made by the different teachers 
concerning the aptitudes of the student 
and necessary connection and _ liaison 
work are established with the parents, 
so that at the end of the observation 
cycle their choice between the different 
types of teaching may be enlightened.” 

This sounds just like one of the talks 
at the seminars held at Sévres, so warm- 
ly convincing of the important mission 
of the teacher as a guide, as a counselor. 
Naturally we do not consider the teacher 
as a complete specialist and one of the 
articles in Chapter II of the reform is 
also quite clear about that: “The school 
council for orientation, every time it is 
judged profitable, turns for advice to the 
regional center specialised in scholastic 
and vocational orientation.” Orientation 
is indeed considered so important that a 
proper gradation is established: first the 
school council, then the above-mentioned 
regional center, then one for each “dé 
partement” (the old administrative divi- 
sion of France into so many districts) 
headed by the inspector of schools, the 
“Inspecteur d’Académie,” and, finally, 
a “Ministerial council of orientation” 
chaired by the Minister of Education 
himself, The text of the law says: “that 
council is composed of the directors- 
general of primary, secondary and 
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higher education and of personalities 
chosen by the minister in relationship to 
their competence and experience. Its 
mission is to promote, organize and per- 
fect modalities of observation and orien- 
tation.” 

When one remembers those “classes 
d’orientation” started by a young and 
energetic Minister of Education twenty 
years ago (again we must here recall 
with gratitude and respect the name of 
Jean Zay who was to die a victim to his 
patriotism in 1943); when one remem- 
bers the early meetings, at Le Havre 
in 1937, of educators determined to 
shake off the dust of routine and only 
keep the best of tradition, in forging 
new methods and changing attitudes of 
minds; one feels happy and proud to 
think the reform they dreamt of has be- 
come a reality and is actually enforced 
by law. 

The logical relationship between ob- 
servation and orientation, now firmly 
established, was what “new classes,” as 
well as “pilot” ones, set forth, from the 
very beginning, as the target of their 
efforts. The individualized active meth- 
ods they advocated always aimed at giv- 
ing each child his rightful share in 
vivacity, creativity, individuality. Such 
liberal education is a sign of freedom 
inasmuch as it shows real respect for 
each personality and an earnest desire 
to give every one a proper outlet for any 
kind of talent he may possess. In so 
doing, we can honestly say that pilot 
work in French education has answered 
the faith and hope placed in it by its initi- 
ators and can be trusted for more pioneer- 
ing work. 
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Joyously to Drift and Dream 


Jesse Sruarr 


Beneath green clouds I do not walk alone 
Into the quietness of solitude; 

I have for company, tree, flower and stone, 

A singing stream and blowing wind for mood. 
I make my bed beside the gnarled braceroots 
Of stalwart beech, upon the leaf-strewn ground, 
Beside the mandrake and sweet annis shoots, 
This convalescing bed is best I’ve found. 

I lie, my back on dead leaves, looking through 
Green leaves into the windy-blue of May 
While crows fly down to have an interview 
Alighting on boughs fifty feet away. 
Consoling are the tunes of futile wind, 

Soft are the lullabies from singing stream; 

So soothingly they penetrate my mind 


And send me joyously to drift and dream. 
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Balance in Elementary and Secondary 
Education 


Gorpon C. 


I 

E ARE CERTAINLY living in fearful 
Wi ana wondrous times. One group 
of advertising men recently complained 
because of what they called a “fatigue 
of believability.’ Perhaps the viewer 
and listener on TV and radio have be- 
come unduly skeptical of the truth of 
advertising claims. But it is quite other- 
wise with the harassed viewer of the 
world about him in the year of our 
Lord, 1959. With the present spate of 
scientific predictions outdoing the wild- 
est imaginings of science fiction, who 
will have the hardihood to question 
space platforms, trips to the moon and 
unbounded energy derived from sea 
water? 

What will it take in a few years to 
make us register surprise? I recall a man 
I knew as a boy whose eyebrows were 
placed so high on his head as to give 
the appearance of perpetual surprise. 
Maybe we should have our eyebrows 
permanently lifted to avoid the effort of 
raising them at what will happen next. 

In what a dilemma indeed does this 
put the person charged with the educa- 
tion of the next generation! What shall 
he do not only to keep pace with what is 
happening but to try to visualize what 
the world will be like a generation 
hence. He must indeed feel for the 
mother who found this note from her 
small daughter on the table on her re- 
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turn from an evening’s engagement: 
“Dear Mother: I would like you to ex- 
plain about the universe when you have 
time. Love, Sandra.” 

To caution educators to maintain bal- 
ance in these times seems at least to be 
anti-climactical if not downright unreal- 
istic. Yet that is precisely what we must 
do. For while the schools must be re- 
sponsive to changes in our social struc- 
ture, they must, in order to carry out 
their function be sufficiently detached 
from momentary pressure to be free to 
carry out their jobs. Children and youth 
need to be reasonably free from pres- 
sures if they are to concentrate on learn- 
ings requiring long periods of consecu- 
tive study. 

Balance in education is especially difh- 
cult to achieve because the theory and 
practice of education is extremely com- 
plex. A lifetime of study is not enough 
to grasp its possibilities. Perhaps we 
need no better example of its complexi- 
ties than to note the ill-considered and 
inane educational recommendations 
made, off the cuff, by intelligent men 
who ought to know better. Within the 
last few months some scientists, college 
presidents and others have made edu- 
cational recommendations which a com- 
paratively green school administrator 
would not be guilty of making. One 
notable recommended that local control 


of education be abolished. 
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It does no good to oversimplify our 
problem. In education we are con- 
fronted by difficulties, in intensified 
form, which are experienced by psychol- 
ogists. We either make our theory so 
elementary that it is of no use in ex- 
plaining the complexities of human be- 
havior or we make it so complex that 
we cannot control the many variables 
entering into the theory. Thus the psy- 
chologists have the conditioning and 
stimulus-response theory which applies 
more to animals and to some relatively 
simple physiological processes in men 
but fails to get at the more complex de- 
scriptions of human thought. On the 
other hand, we have Gestalt, the field 
theory group, and the organismic groups 
which work from the complex to the 
simple and often fail to make the con- 
nection. If I must choose, I prefer the 
latter groups since they do often give us 
some insights into problems on the com- 
plex level of human behavior. 

Of course, psychology is only one as- 
pect of educational practice. Coupled 
with psychology, the educator must con- 
sider problems connected with sociology 
or the study of how people react in 
groups. Then for the most help he needs 
to study the interaction of society and 
the individual or sociopsychology. 


II 


We would, it seems to me, do well in 
these times to try to keep in mind three 
variables in the school curriculum: social 
demands, child development and our 
cultural heritage. Those of us charged 
with responsibilities in education cannot 
afford to lose sight of any one of these 
three. Self appointed critics of education 
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now are taking a single social demand: 
scientific education to compete success- 
fully with Russia, and a small though 
important part of our body of knowl- 
edge: science and mathematics and are 
forgetting all other social demands, 
child development and other important 
parts of our cultural heritage. 

Now let us rephrase these three varia- 
bles of what we must consider in educa- 
tion more specifically. 

We need, first, to define our over-all 
goal, in this case, I believe, to provide 
general education to all pupils who can 
profit from it as long as they can profit 
from it (social demand). Second, we 
need to place our emphasis on those 
phases of learning which cannot be han- 
dled well by other agencies—those long- 
term learnings requiring exposure over 
extended periods when young people 
have the leisure and flexibility of mind 
to learn best (selection from cultural 
heritage). Third, we need to apply our 
professional minds to finding out how 
best we can engage the minds of young 
people in these learning tasks—how to 
provide adequate motivation for learn- 
ing (study of child development and 
learning). 

When we speak of meeting social de- 
mands through a program of general 
education we are opposing general edu- 
cation to special education, to vocational 
education. We are saying that we be- 
lieve that there are certain basic abilities 
required to meet individual and social 
needs and that these basic abilities can 
be best realized by a program of general 
education. We are saying that though 
the emphasis in content may change 
from time to time, there is a way for 
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youngsters to approach their study 
which gives it special relevance in meet- 
ing their basic individual and social 
needs. We think the key to the distinc- 
tion between general and special educa- 
tion lies broadly in method. If a subject 
matter area or problem is approached 
with a view to discovery, to opening up 
a field for exploration, then we-are 
working in general education. If the 
study emphasizes the mastery of skills 
in a circumscribed area, we are working 
in special education. 

The second variable, social heritage, 
refers largely to selection of content for 
study. The accumulation of knowledge, 
especially in recent years, has made it 
impossible for the mind of a single man 
or perhaps the minds of any number of 
men wholly to encompass it. This situa- 
tion makes the problem of selection of 
subject matter or content extremely difhi- 
cult. Various answers have been pro- 
posed such as broad survey courses deal- 
ing very generally with a subject matter 
field or cutting across more than one 
subject field. Another suggestion has 
been that of picking out certain key con- 
cepts which contain the essence of the 
field of natural science, mathematics and 
others. There are some educators who 
feel that perhaps any selection of con- 
tent is as good as another as long as it 
is taught properly. Others have the feel- 
ing that some particular selections have 
a special virtue in themselves. For high 
school study, the writer likes the recom- 
mendations generally of the Harvard 
Report: General Education in a Free 
Society. 

The Harvard Report achieves a mid- 
dle ground by recommending the vir- 
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tues of certain broad fields, taken in 
certain recommended proportions and 
taught in the spirit of exploration. 

The realm of child study is one that 
has burgeoned like the green bay tree 
in the last twenty years. Parents and 
teachers have profited greatly from care- 
ful research in the field. They have 
learned, for example, that there is a 
physiological motivation time table in 
which the growth patterns of children 
roughly fall. This gives teachers and 
parents some indication of the appro- 
priate periods for emphasizing certain 
kinds of learnings. Parents and teachers 
have learned of more effective ways of 
getting the cooperation of children in 
achieving necessary learnings. Punish- 
ment as a motive has been played down 
and more positive incentives to learning 
have been provided. Perhaps learning 
will never be entirely painless but it can 
become, with judicious use of appropri- 
ate incentives to meet individual needs, 
an increasingly satisfying experience. 


Ill 


Any educator in charge of elementary 
and/or high school education must take 
account of these three variables—social 
demands, social heritage, and child 
study. He neglects any one of these at 
his own peril. Whether he handles them 
in dynamic relationship, consciously and 
creatively or whether he merely reacts 
intermittently to pressures determines 
whether he is an educational statesman 
or a routiner. 

Most educators do not object to criti- 
cism. They, in fact, thrive on it. What 
they do object to is the sort of irrespon- 
sible criticism which fails utterly to 
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grasp the essentials of the educational 
problem. For example, one blind spot of 
the critics is the failure to see that 
schools are educating today’s children— 
children from homes where motives of 
punishment and deprivation are no 
longer invoked. Another, is the failure 
to recognize that we are educating 
nearly all children—underprivileged re- 
quiring compensatory school environ- 
ments, non intellectual children to 
whom intellectual curiosity is a compa- 
rative stranger, overstimulated and over- 
sophisticated children impatient with the 
slow and pedestrian tempo of school 
work, One such irresponsible critic was 
recently asked what he would do with 
youngsters to whom intellectual study 
makes no appeal. He said: “ I would tell 
them to go in peace.” A responsible 
schoolman would ask “Where are they 
to go?” 

Because of the difficulties associated 
with doing a good job, educators wel- 
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in public education know how many 
practical difficulties lie in the way of our 
realizing our educational hopes and 
dreams, Too many children, too large 
classes, crowded buildings and insufh- 
cient equipment, shortages of good 
teachers are a few of the practical diff. 
culties we must meet with the help of 
all good American citizens. We would 
like to hope also that these citizens 
would see with us the difficulties asso- 
ciated with doing our best to educate 
every parent’s child. And perhaps we 
can actually look forward to the day 
when critics of education will see the ed- 
ucational picture and see it whole, where 
they will take account of social demands 
on the schools, the difficulties associated 
with selection from our cultural heri- 
tage, and the necessity for study of the 
child and the process of learning. This 
may sound utopian but we can dream, 
can’t we? 


The end of man’s existence is not co-operation. It is not even safety. 
It is to live up to the fullest possibilities of humanity. And man is 
human only as he knows the good and shares that knowledge with 
those to whom he is, in humanity, bound. ... The movement of man 
cannot be stayed. We go forward, even toward uncertainty and doubt. 


—Rosert REDFIELD 





Feeding Data to Robots 


James W. 


s our society killing individuality? 
I Are Americans becoming more like 
robots all the time? Concern about loss 
of uniqueness is quite understandable. 
Life throughout America looks very 
much the same to the traveler. To what 
extent and how deep does this uniform- 
ity go? 

Conformity in primitive society. The 
isolation, ignorance and _ superstition 
of the village of Asia of a few decades 
ago, and of Europe hundreds of years 
ago, tended to make change difficult. 
The way of life that had become estab- 
lished perpetuated itself. Even just prior 
to World War II, in countless villages 
of Asia could be found a way of life 
seemingly unchanged for thousands of 
years. 

This conformity went extremely deep. 
It was rooted in the very beliefs and as- 
sumptions of those who assimilated it 
from their elders. To question the wis- 
dom of the ages seemed unthinkable. 

Change and mobility in modern 
America. In contrast to the primitive 
village of Asia, the American commu- 
nity tends to shift population. People 
move about seeking work or just a 
change. Technology moves ahead. 
There is growth, expansion, develop- 
ment and change in family and com- 
munity customs and ways of doing 
things. Our fads and styles keep us on 
the alert. Automobiles change yearly. 
TV sets soon become out of date. Clothes 
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—women’s at least—soon have to be re- 
placed for social reasons. 

Specialization brings routine. Ma- 
chine operators in shop, office and on the 
highway engage in routine, repetitive 
activity. Even in research and design 
there are innumerable tests to be run 
or designs to draw. Junior executives 
carry out orders. Salesmen cover their 
territory. As Whyte points out, the in- 
dividuality of an earlier time is less in 
evidence today. The American traditions 
of hard work and thrift seem to have 
less place in the world today. As in the 
primitive community, this applies to 
conformity and belief as well as in job 
operations. 

The growing need for “background.” 
Whereas there is a case for the “robot” 
view of the American, in a changing 
world, this is perhaps but a passing 
thing. Automation is unchaining the in- 
dividual from the machine. Accounting 
machines and factories that seem almost 
to run themselves seem to have replaced 
vast numbers of semi-skilled workers in 
both office and factory. How far auto- 
mation will go is difficult to estimate. 
Already, it has become an important 
factor in our economy. 

Automation brings with it a complex 
combination of different types of equip- 
ment—electrical, mechanical and chemi- 
cal. Those who would be up on things 
in this field, therefore, find themselves 
faced with, not just one specialty, but 
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many to consider. With this movement 
comes a slowing down of specialization 
and a movement in the other direction. 

But it is not automation alone that is 
bringing about a trend away from spe- 
cialization. Across the board, a know!- 
edge of the behavioral sciences is becom- 
ing important and appropriate. A knowl- 
edge of math and physics is important in 
executive and sales work. English is 
more important as bigness and team ap- 
proaches call for report writing. The 
scientist and engineer is expected some 
times to publish in his professional 
journals. 

The quantity to be assimilated. In- 
digestion will sometimes follow over- 
eating. How about attempting to learn 
too much? What will that do to a mem- 
ber of our species? If the need to learn 
things seems so great today, what will 
it be like when today’s school children 
are in their forties and fifties? By that 
time, the population of Asia and Europe 
will be, perhaps, mobilized for utilizing 
its scientific and engineering talent to a 
far greater extent than is the case today. 
In all lines of endeavor, from foreign 
and domestic sources, far more will be 
turned out in all lines of endeavor. It’s 
quality will also presumably improve— 
making it more worthwhile to learn. 
Indigestion or no, our people will have 
to assimilate whatever it takes to keep 
up and have a chance to excel. 

Meeting the competition. With all 
this increased scientific research going on 
in other lands, the individual here will 
be competing not just with those of his 
own country but even more so with 
those in Asia, Europe, South America 
and elsewhere. 
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If people in other lands take life more 
seriously, and their education is better 
organized and supervised, what will 
happen to our relative position in the 
world? When a country like Nazi Ger- 
many has an armament drive, can we 
afford to sit by? History shows what 
can happen, if we do. The same holds 
true in technology which is the basis for 
power among nations. 

Swimming against the current. So 
the American professional has to keep 
up with his counterpart elsewhere. It is 
his duty. And in the perspective of his 
own personal fortunes, he cannot afford 
to let technology pass him by. At any 
level from the skilled trade to research 
scientist, the individual will have to keep 
up or, risk being shunted down to the 
next level, after being replaced by some- 
one better prepared. 

Necessity dictates that he will keep 
up. But the current of the river of 
knowledge grows every year. The job 
becomes progressively more difficult. 
More and more time will have to be 
spent attending night classes and in 
company training programs. More 
leaves of absence will be needed for tak- 
ing additional training. More years of 
schooling will precede employment. 

Time to be an individual. Whereas it 
is a matter of life and death to keep up 
with his counterpart in other lands, if 
he spends so much time learning, when 
will the American, of several decades 
from now, find time to enjoy the prob- 
able much higher standard of living of 
that day? When will he enjoy warm 
human relationships in the family or 
elsewhere? When will he play his 
proper part in the community? 
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New efficiency in keeping up. The 
answer will perhaps be found in new 
skills, techniques and tools for use in 
keeping up in all spheres appropriate 
to one’s level and ambitions. Possibly, 
a beginning will have to be made now 
so that these new ways will be learned 
during school years. What will be the 
nature of these new skills, techniques 
and tools? Only time will tell. But it 
may center around synthesis, digest, ab- 
stract and graphical presentation of 
masses of materials. 

The wise old robot. But will a much 
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greater utilization of human potential 
for learning necessarily lead to “robot- 
ism”? Will it not perhaps lead to wiser, 
more adaptable people? Only time will 
tell. It would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose, however, that, provided it can be 
made more efficient, mankind will bene- 
fit from all this. Along with his species, 
the individual will find his changing 
developing society a challenging world. 
He will meet his problems with zestful 
enthusiasm and live a richer and more 
enlightened existence than is our lot 


today. 


“They (the schools and colleges) cannot content themselves with 


the time-honored process of stuffing students like sausages or even the 
possibly more acceptable process of training them like seals. It is the 
sacred obligation of the schools and colleges to instill in their students 
the attitudes toward growth and learning and creativity which will in 
turn shape the society. With other institutions at work on other parts 
of this task, the schools and colleges must of course give particular 
attention to the intellectual aspects of growth. This is uniquely their 
responsibility.» —Joun W. Garvner, President, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York in Annual Report 1958 
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Forward 


Dorotuy LEE RICHARDSON 


Go on from here, my children; we are stopping. 
We have come as far as we can. 

We fade that life’s long purpose may accomplish 
The greater later man. 


Your father and your mother who begot you, 
Brought disparate elements of body and brain; 

Your pattern is one that has never been tried before ; 
Any one of you might lead in a loftier strain. 


Death is life’s accomplice; the flower dies 

To make room for new seed whose later bloom, 
Born of fused alien pollens, may rise higher 
Than did the ones now lost in earth’s wide tomb. 


My children, we have tried to keep alive 

Our parents’ best to pass along to you; 

Now keep and expand the best of your father and me. 
That is all you can do. 


That is life’s wish. Yet sturdily you must strive 
Not so much for this as to better man’s estate ; 
For only in seeking to build a greater world 
Does man himself grow great. 
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Aristotle the Teacher: Government 


J. B. SHouse 


HOLD Aristotle to be one of the 

world’s foremost teachers. He is 
more reputed as a philosopher, but his 
philosophy is only a detail in the con- 
tent of his teaching. Certainly he was 
one of the world’s greatest students. He 
sat for years under Plato. He operated 
the Lyceum for a considerable period of 
years. He wrote voluminously, on many 
subjects. He is notable in our time be- 
cause he so often voiced views that we 
can endorse. 

And so I have entertained a desire to 
call attention to some of the teaching 
materials that he prepared, recording 
them in his books. I now consider with 
you his treatises on government. These 
include The Constitution of Athens, 
Politics, Economics, admitting that there 
is doubt about the authorship of Eco- 
nomics. This leaves untouched three of 
his major fields of study: language arts, 
the sciences, and philosophy. They, too, 
merit your study. 


Economics 


A book bearing this title appears 
among others under the general desig- 
nation Works of Aristotle Translated 
into English. But the translator of this 
book expresses the opinion that Eco- 
nomics contains material from three dif- 
ferent sources, no part directly from 
Aristotle, but the first portion from a 
source close to Aristotle, and probably 
representing Aristotlian views. As a mat- 


ter of fact this initial portion of the 
book concerns only one topic, the family 
as an economic unit. On the assumption 
that there is here a tie with Aristotle, 
we are interested in the treatment. The 
translator’s faith that there is such tie 
seems to me to be reinforced by the fact 
that the general editor has seen fit to 
include the book in the collection: surely 
he would not have done that did he not 
think there was some ground for the 
inclusion. 

This bit of material discusses the fam- 
ily, economically considered. We must 
not think of it as the treatment of a 
sociological problem. Nevertheless there 
does enter the question of relations be- 
tween husband and wife, and we can 
hardly ignore what is said along that 
line. 

The state, in ancient Greece, included 
a city as nucleus. The city is made up of 
families. The family is therefore of con- 
cern in any look at the economic situa- 
tion. All the people of all the families 
made up the population of the city-state. 
The state exists because of the people; 
prosperity of families is related to pros- 
perity of state. 

“The component parts of a household 
are man and property” (Forster trans- 
lation). One raises an impertinent ques- 
tion: By “man” are people generally, all 
the people of the household, that is, to 
be understood, or is “man,” as against 
property, indicative, literally, of the man 
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at the head of the household? In the 
latter case, are all other members of 
the household, the wife in particular, 
included in “property”? 

I suspect that the question arises be- 
cause of a quotation from Hesiod (8th 
century B.C.). The sentence in which 
Hesiod’s words appear reads as follows: 
“So, according to Hesiod, it would be 
necessary that there should be ‘first and 
foremost a house, then a wife... .’ for 
the former is the first condition of sub- 
sistence, the latter is the proper posses- 
sion of all freeman.” Is this “possession” 
situation merely the ancient opinion of 
Hesiod, definitely out of date in Aris- 
totle’s era, or is it an opinion of that era? 

Is a wife property? To arrive at a 
reasonable interpretation, it seems essen- 
tial that we examine statements of a 
later paragraph. It seems to me that 
they say that the wife, if property either 
legally or in customary thought of the 
time, is at all events a very special, a 
very peculiar, property. But I do not 
think they say that the wife is the pos- 
session of her husband at all. The inter- 
pretation I would make is that the writer 
in Economics is concerned to state the 
proper economic setting for the taking 
of a wife, that a man is foolish to seek a 
wife before he has become able to make 
proper provision for her coming. He 
(this Economics writer) cites Hesiod 
for support of this opinion, and only in- 
cidentally does the question of owner- 
ship of the wife enter into it through 
the quotation. But we should look more 
closely at this matter of domestic life. 

Nature prompts the close union of 
man and wife. Thus is the race perpetu- 
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ated. But there is more to the situation 
than merely the continuance of the race. 
If a mother’s function is the nurturing 
of offspring, the father’s function is the 
educating of the offspring in the family. 
Man and wife together should ensure 
not merely life, but a good life. Men 
and women are unlike in certain respects, 
opposites of one another; they therefore 
supplement one another. 

“As regards the human part of the 
household, the first care is concerning a 
wife.” Even the law gives a wife some 
security. Prosperity of the household is 
a consideration; husband and wife must 
co-operate here; “the one may acquire 
possessions outside the house, the other 
preserve those within.” A man should 
respect his wife and not seek sexual satis- 
faction outside of the home. All of the 
situation calls for a dedicated man. The 
description of family life even includes 
a word as to affection. 

Of course, the whole point of the dis- 
cussion of the household, as it occurs in 
Economics, is its economic aspect. That 
justifies the portrayal of the family 
situation, but may not seem to justify 
our inclusion of it in a paper about gov- 
ernment. But we wished to get the 
statement about the family, even eco- 
nomically considered, into fairly close 
position with a statement about educa- 
tion, which is a matter of concern to 
government. And the family is impor- 
tant to the state. 


Politics (1) 


I designate this section as (1) to hint 
that I shall later return to Politics, desig- 
nating the later reading as (2). Let us 
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here bring in the treatment of the prob- 
lem of education. 

At the very opening of Book VIII of 
Politics, Aristotle introduces the theme 
of education. Education should be a 
function of the state rather than a mat- 
ter for private provision; of such im- 
portance to the state are its children. 
Now he is far from suggesting that all 
the details of education should be 
worked out by the state. As a matter of 
fact he appears to suggest that we may 
rely upon the customary program of 
studies. We shall examine that in a mo- 


ment. 

In the very first sentence of the eighth 
(and last) book of Politics, Aristotle 
says this: “No one doubts that the legis- 
lator should direct his attention above 
all to the education of youth; for the 
neglect of education does harm to the 


constitution” (Jowett translation). This 
asserts the state’s right, and obligation to 
itself, to train the youth into citzenry. A 
government owes itself the duty of 
directing prospective citizens into proper 
relation to that government. This re- 
lationship is one of the objectives of the 
educational institution. There is more 
to education than the development of 
competence in certain specific lines of in- 
formation. In all these matters Aris- 
totle sounds very modern. 

Now look at the customary list of sub- 
jects for study: reading and writing, 
physical education, music, and (less 
commonly) drawing. We will be fairly 
safe in assuming that reading and writ- 
ing include some spelling instruction, 
and some arithmetic: “those kinds of 
knowledge which are useful in business 
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are to be deemed necessary.” So I say 
that arithmetic must be present in some 
form or under some name. 

But “those kinds of knowledge which 
are useful in business” are not to be the 
whole program; there must be education 
for leisure. “The first principle of all 
action is leisure,” and again “leisure is 
better than occupation and is its end.” 
Music is to be regarded as representative 
of education for leisure. The emphasis 
upon education for leisure is delightfully 
modern in its tone. Furthermore, in the 
presentation of the idea, Aristotle vir- 
tually sets up leisure as the end of life. 
He does not go quite that far, but does 
say that it is what we work for. It is a 
pretty pregnant idea. 

If education for leisure is really de- 
sirable, and if we see far enough to 
anticipate retirement from occupation 
in our later years, then it follows logic- 
ally that education for retirement is a 
major educational objective. The earlier 
the retirement from the necessity of 
earning a living, the longer the retire- 
ment period, and the greater the im- 
portance of consistency between the edu- 
cational effort and the type of latter- 
year living that we may expect to do. 
Well, I am sure I am there exceeding 
the thought of Aristotle along the line 
of education for leisure, but the fact that 
he brings it up at all is rather surpris- 
ing. 

Of course, in this discussion of edu- 
cation that appears in Politics, Aristotle 
is concerned with the teaching of the 
youth. However, something of the same 
thought appears in his talk about more 
advanced education in language arts. 
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There he examines public speaking as a 
subject for training in the art needed in 
the serious citizen’s participation in pub- 
lic matters, and literature as a subject 
for training for leisure. The former is 
treated in Rhetoric, the latter in Poetics. 

A distinction which Aristotle makes in 
his discussion of this matter of education 
for leisure should be noted. Amusements 
are need for relaxation from effort, and 
“should be our medicines.” Amusements 
are needed for the busy worker, and not 
really for leisure. Leisure is not to be 
regarded as matter for, or relaxation 
from, work, to be provided through 
amusements. Education for leisure “is a 
sort of education in which parents 
should train their sons, not as being use- 
ful or necessary, but because it is liberal 
or noble.” Liberal education is not to 
be confounded with training for recrea- 
tion. 

Are you not a bit surprised at this 
lofty conception of the nature of educa- 
tion submitted centuries before Christ? I 
even venture to raise this question: 
Given such an outline of a program of 
study as is submitted by Aristotle, what 
could you not do that you do do in 
today’s school? 


Constitution of Athens 


Turning from contemplation of the 
state’s interest in family and in educa- 
tion, let us more seriously look into 
Aristotle’s studies of government as an 
institution. These, so far as our con- 
sideration will carry us, are two: the 
Constitution of Athens, essentially a his- 
tory of Athenian government, and Poli- 
tics, a broad study of political science, 
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ocupying the place in Aristotle’s writings 
that the Repudlic occupies in Plato’s 
works, 

“After this event there was conten- 
tion for a long time between the upper 
classes and the populace” (Kenyon 
translation of Constitution). “This 
event” refers to something that took 
place in the seventh century B.C. That 
antedates the period of the real great- 
ness of Athenian civilization, but the 
class struggle mentioned was characteris- 
tic of the situation that continued to a 
relatively late date. Aristotle seems 
never to have conceived of a society in 
which social strata do not constitute the 
greatest local political issue. So much so 
was the case that, while other forms of 
government were known, oligarchies 
and democracies were most discussed by 
Aristotle. 

At the time mentioned above, the 
Athenian government was an oligarchy, 
which Aristotle bluntly describes as gov- 
ernment by the rich. In course of time 
more democratic rule was established, 
or government by the poor-in-means. 
Alternatively these governmental forms 
may be called government by the few, 
and government by the many. The per- 
ennial struggle was between the rich 
and the poor, for the control of power in 
the state. It is intimated that, in spite 
of the poverty of the many, their gross 
wealth may have exceeded the gross 
wealth of the really wealthy few in 
Athens, so that the political struggle 
was always between masses of wealth. 
Which mass should dominate, to the 
advantage of the holders thereof? 

Aristotle says that Solon (639?-559 
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B.C.) “was the first to appear as the 
champion of the people.” This is the 
same Solon whose name has become a 
common noun, applicable to any out- 
standing lawmaker. Later the phrase 
“leader of the people” came into use, 
and Aristotle then says Solon was the 
first leader for the people. It became 
custom for each party to give recogni- 
tion to a “leader”; it does not appear 
clear whether this designation was ofh- 
cial or only one of custom. The leader 
of the people was not necessarily a poor 
man; he might simply throw himself 
into the fight on the side of the people, 
For the sake of political preferment 
would-be leaders might pander to the 
populace rather than rely on statesman- 
like conduct. This seems to Aristotle to 
be base behavior, and to debase democ- 


racy. 


The overall trend at Athens was de- 
mocracy-ward until the period of the 
Peloponnesian War, c. 400 B.C., when 
there was reversion to an oligarchy. Alli- 
ance with Persia, a monarchy, was de- 


sired. The contention was that an 
oligarchy would be more likely to 
achieve alliance with a monarchy than 
could a democracy. The new oligarchical 
constitution did, however, make conces- 
sions to democrats. One was virtual free 
speech of citizens in assembly. Another, 
all state income was to be thrown into 
support of the war, a provision which 
gave neither party advantages over the 
other. “Not less than five thousand” 
citizens were to be selected to carry on 
the affairs of government, selection be- 
ing made by representatives of each ter- 
ritorial division. This sounds like a com- 
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promise; five thousand selectees, chosen 
from all parts of the state’s territory, 
should prevent overlimitation of num- 
bers to a handful of the rich. This con- 
stitution was frequently amended as for- 
tune of the state varied. 

Aristotle enumerates eleven consti- 
tutions in operation at different times in 
the course of Athenian history, the elev- 
enth being the one in force in his own 
day. Of this he says: “The democracy 
has made itself master of everything and 
administers everything by its votes in 
the Assembly, and by the law-courts, in 
which it holds the supreme power.” 
There follows a detailed account of the 
government of the Athenian state under 
this constitution. 


Politics (2) 


We are viewing Aristotle as teacher, 
and his writings as the teaching mater- 
ials he compiled during his long resi- 
dence at Plato’s Academy and during his 
own operation of the Lyceum. We have 
just dealt with his political history of 
Athens, and undertake now a survey of 
his more theoretical study of govern- 
ment. Historically it has been shown 
that democracy had its ups and downs in 
Athens, becoming particularly powerful 
in the time of Aristotle’s own life. So it 
seems proper that we examine Aristotle’s 
conception of democracy in his theory of 
government, 

The worst condition into which a 
democratic government can be brought 
is that in which the populace regards 
the state as its servant to give it what it 
wants, This remark is counterpart of that 
indicated above, under Constitution, in 
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which it is pointed out that rulers in a 
democracy play to public desire, some- 
times, instead of seeking what is good 
for the state. It implies that there is a 
sense in which the state comes before its 
citizens’ wishes. Aristotle seems to have 
thought just that. Should the long-term 
good of men be sacrificed to immediate 
clamor for convenience? “Of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” is 
not only the glory of a democracy, but 
also the threat to the democracy when 
“for the people” is interpreted on too 
low a plane. 

Only the other day I read, concerning 
the economics of the United States, that 
its people are impatiently and irresistibly 
demanding governmental provision of, 
or aid for, immediate alterations for 
which we cannot pay at once out of na- 
tional and state incomes and which, after 
all, may not be a matter of life and death 
that we have them this year rather than 
in another year. I think that is about 
what Aristotle was driving at. 

But we must come to closer grips with 
the nature of democracy, and we 
do so indirectly. Aristotle sees three 
true types of government, monarchy, 
aristocracy, constitutional government. 
Each of these forms has its own type 
of “perversion.” The perverted mon- 
archy is a tyranny, where the ruler 
seizes uncustomary and undue author- 
ity. The perverted aristocracy is an 
oligarchy, where control by the best 
qualified is supplanted by control by the 
rich. The perversion of constitutional 
government occurs when the constitution 
grants to the multitude of the poor 
control of the state. 
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This sounds like a damaging blow at 
the worth of democracy. It has been 
hinted at already, in Aristotle’s sugges- 
tions that politicians make unworthy 
bids for followings. Aristotle ascribes 
the troubles of democracy to the pattern 
of the distribution of wealth in Athens. 
Political parties are reflections of this 
pattern. We Americans would not de- 
plore a two-party system, but we would 
deplore it when the dividing lines are 
created by wealth differences, and when 
those lines throw the great majority into 
one party, and the clear minority into 
the other party. There is here no issue 
of political policy to determine party 
membership, with free choice for each 
citizen. 

The situation may be pictured in 
terms of a curve of distribution. Assume 
a horizontal axis on which measures of 
wealth are indicated. And a vertical axis 
on which are indicated numbers of citi- 
zens. Plot the points that register the 
numbers of citizens holding each of the 
indicated amounts of wealth. Draw the 
curve through the plotted points. The 
curve will be seen clearly as a bi-modal 
curve, almost two separate curves. The 
curve will shoot up at the lower end of 
the wealth scale; its mode at the farther 
end of the wealth scale will remain close 
to that scale. In the middle ranges of 
the curve altitudes will be even lower, 
reporting the fact that Athens had very 
few citizens who might be said, as to 
wealth, to belong to a middle class. Had 
distribution of population been more or 
less that represented by a normal curve 
the political situation would have been 
different. 
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Aristotle does not use any such pic- 
turization of the situation, but he does 
give us very clear verbal statements of 
the effect of this lack of a middle class 
to control the vote, holding the balance 
of power. Perhaps I should say, he sees 
the advantage that would have accrued 
to the Athenian state from the presence 
of a strong middle class. The facts of 
class membership, and therefore of party 
membership, as those facts stood in 
Athens, determine for Aristotle the defi- 
nition of democracy. Occasionally he 
uses the phrase “extreme democracy” to 
indicate notable control by the popular 
party, thus emphasizing awareness of 
the lack of balance. 

Study of political science cannot avoid 
the question of the best type of govern- 
ment. Aristotle has a definite answer to 
any such question. “It is admitted that 
moderation and the mean are best, and 
therefore it will clearly be best to possess 
the gifts of fortune in moderation, for 
in that condition of life men are most 
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ready to follow rational principle... . 
Wherefore the city which is composed of 
middle class citizens is necessarily best 
constituted in respect of the elements of 
which we say the fabric of the state nat- 
urally consists. . . . Thus it is manifest 
that the best political communities are 
formed by citizens of the middle class, 
and that those states are likely to be well 
administered.” 

For a government so described Aris- 
totle offers no particular name. I suggest 
that his term “constitutional govern- 
ment” would apply quite readily. We 
would apply the name “democracy” al- 
though Aristotle’s conception of a demo- 
cracy does not apply. It seems to me, ac- 
cordingly, that Aristotle’s idea of a 
proper type of government agrees with 
our own, in spite of divergence in respect 
to the connotations of “democracy.” We 
could never agree to calling democracy a 
perversion of constitutional government. 
Democracy is the very essence of consti- 
tutional government. 


In a sense in which I would not hesitate to use the term, the great 
nations of the future will be those in which the masses of the people 
have been disciplined by an educative process.—Witu1aMm C, BaGLEy 
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Petition 


EvizABETH Howe Harris 


Be with me always, majesty of Dawn! 

Oh beat your drums and keep alive desire 

To build again when hope is crushed and gone, 
And leave your vision of celestial fire. 

Stay close by me, Oh uplift of a song! 

And every hill top shall reflect a star; 

For voice of hope is never silent long, 


On wings of light its message travels far. 


Be with me always, miracle of Spring! 
On you the breath of Winter leaves no trace; 
Forever let me hear your anthems ring— 


Be with me always, majesty of Dawn! 
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Some Criticisms of American Life 
and Education 


Lioyp P. WILLIAMS 


There is a vested interest in the perpetua- 
tion of ignorance which is endemic in our 
civilization. We cannot get rid of ignorance 
save as we are willing to attack that vested 
interest; and the signs are clear that it will 
bitterly defend itself if we move to the 
attack, (From Harold Laski’s Reflections 
on the Revolution of Our Time). 


I 


HE CONCEPTIONS of ethics, educa- 

tion, and civilization are indissoci- 
ably related. There can be no civilization 
without education, no education without 
ethics. Ethics is that study which delin- 
eates right conduct. Education is the 
process of achieving rationality. Civili- 
zation, a term perhaps more elusive and 
less controversial than the foregoing, 
designates a culture characterized by an 
emphasis upon human values rather 
than material values, by the habit of re- 
flection, by general focus upon the collec- 
tive good rather than upon presumed 
individual good, and finally by wide- 
spread and persistent respect for truth. 
In his monumental Philosophy of Civil- 
ization Albert Schweitzer identifies the 
essence of civilization this way: “The 
essential nature of civilization does not 
lie in its material achievements, but in the 
fact that individuals keep in mind the 
ideals of the perfecting of man, and the 
improvement of the social and political 
conditions of peoples, and of mankind as 
a whole, and that their habit of thought 


is determined in living and constant fash- 
ion by such ideals.” So defined, it is clear 
that civilization in America has been 
only approximately achieved, and real- 
istically appraised even this minimum is 
seriously threatened both from within 
and from without. Here it is not our 
purpose to consider the external threats, 
as they are principally military ones. 
Rather, the points emphasized have to 
do with the internal threats to American 
civilization, and we know from Toynbee 
that it is internal moral deterioration 
that really destroys a people. 


II 


First, in a very real sense the most in- 
sidious menace to American civilization 
is the growth of the homogeneous mind. 
That is, we are mass-producing minds 
such that intellectual individualism, in- 
tellectual self-reliance, are continuously 
subordinated to a non-reflective and un- 
critical acceptance of superficial and pop- 
ular platitudes. Perhaps television is the 
greatest single force making for the uni- 
formity of belief and behavior, but news- 
papers, the slick press, as well as Holly- 
wood and radio have made their dubious 
contributions as well. The American peo- 
ple, if they are seriously interested in 
maintaining and extending their free- 
doms, would be well advised to consider 
the great media of communication as 
public utilities and thereby in the public 
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interest subject them to stringent regu- 
lation. Such regulation would raise both 
the level of understanding and taste by 
using something other than the lowest 
common denominator as a basis of pro- 
gramming and newscasting. Also, public 
control suggests that Truth, not the 
whimsies or prejudices of private man- 
agement, shall comprise the ultimate 
standard for judging social policy and for 
the resolution of issues. At present and 
using the past few decades as the basis for 
judgment, there is strong evidence that 
present management does not have the 
capacity for self-discipline necessary to 
achieve the foregoing ends; therefore, 
public ownership of our major communi- 
cations media may prove to be the only 
tenable solution. 


III 


Second, American 
threatened by a general indifference on 
the part of her citizens both to issues and 
to ideals. This indifference characterizes 
the public at large, but much more seri- 
ously it characterizes a distressingly high 
percentage of students as well. Of all the 
members of society deeply engaged in 
discussion and consideration of major so- 
cial questions, questions of philosophy 
and the nature of the good society, stu- 
dents more than any other group should 
be thus occupied. High school adoles- 
cents, however, seem interested in no 
significant numbers. And today’s college 
students may be designated the somnam- 
bulant generation. They are as a group 
not only indifferent to philosophic and 
social questions; they are also lethargic, 
conventional, non-intellectual, and fre- 


civilization is 
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quently anti-intellectual. Their most inti- 
mate concerns revolve around an axis 
running from job security to physical 
comfort. Ours is a gadget-ridden and 
comfort-seeking culture. Some may con- 
sider the generalization risky, but it is 
highly improbable that any really great 
civilization has been built by a comfort- 
able people. It is the tension of discom- 
fort that motivates; comfort itself is im- 
mobilizing. This condition means in- 
evitably that social justice and the larger 
issues are not a deep seated and perma- 
nent concern of American youth. Educa- 
tion has not been conducted with sufh- 
cient skill and determination to counter 
present inertia. Certainly the good 
schools and the dedicated teachers have 
been fighting what appears to be a losing 
battle with this inertia, for although 
American society appears to support its 
schools generously, it does so in a slo- 
ganistic sense. The splendid widespread 
physical facilities are not consistently 
bolstered with the moral and intellectual 
reinforcements that good education 
needs. This part-time moral support is 
evidence of the disinclination in Ameri- 
cans to train men and women who put 
ideals before profits, the well-being of 
the body politic before their own preda- 
tory advantages. 


IV 

Third, American civilization is jeop- 
ardized by the widespread hesitancy of 
individuals and groups to assume their 
proper responsibilities. American culture 
is one in which people think more in 
terms of what they can get out of it 
rather than what they should put into 
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it. High office in politics, a position that 
carries with it the obligation to serve by 
principle, not by expediency, frequently 
functions more to enhance the emolu- 
ments of its holder than to advance the 
science of statecraft in the interest of the 
public. Particularly insidious in Ameri- 
can life is the business man’s determina- 
tion to exercise his divine right to profits 
at the expense of the public and if neces- 
sary even of the government. Hence 
public corporations, established by the 
state to assure justice and fair play, not 
infrequently become staffed by the min- 
ions of business and thereby the pur- 
poses of such corporations are prosti- 
tuted. Civics textbooks notwithstanding, 
local government in America is hope- 
lessly in the grip of chambers of com- 
merce. As a matter of fact, these organi- 
zations have become quasi-governmental 
agencies, functioning with numerous 
committees that define policy ratified by 
the organization and then implemented 
and administered by local government. 
Political irresponsibility is further illus- 
trated by the growing reliance of politi- 
cal parties upon public relations coun- 
selors to shape opinion favorable toward 
them even though the party supplying 
the funds may actually have no affirma- 
tive program worthy of the name. Irre- 
sponsibility in the mass media of com- 
munication is expressed when these fail 
to come objectively to grips with the 
great issues of the times, when they per- 
vert truth, and when they interpret the 
news to keep advertisers happy. Irre- 
sponsibility in education is evidenced 
when administrators all to frequently 
submit to pressure groups and when 
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they fail to support their teachers, a 
group that needs assured academic free- 
dom if they are to function as true teach- 
ers and not as vapid exponents of the 
status quo. Lamentably those teachers 
who do not know the importance of their 
mission must be excused from censure, 
but those who do know the profundity 
of their mission—who know that their 
honorable yet frequently burdensome 
task is significantly to engage with ideas 
the minds of their students—frequently 
fail for fear of public or administrative 
disapproval. We know from psychology 
as well as from Franklin Roosevelt that 
fear is a damnable thing, being equal in 
culpability to ignorance itself. 


Vv 


Fourth, American civilization is men- 
aced by preoccupation with materialism 
and by the worship of quantity rather 
than quality. Whatever else character- 
izes America, there is no gainsaying that 
our people are endlessly concerned with 
quantity. Quality of workmanship in the 
industrial field, quality of ideas in the 
intellectual field, quality of statesman- 
ship in the political field—all these 
things seem secondary. American society 
is consumed by a passion to produce the 
most of everything even if the price of 
such superiority is the adulteration of 
products. Americans put much too much 
emphasis on the size of their schools, on 
the size of their buildings, on the size of 
the margin of victory in athletic con- 
tests. Adequacy is all too frequently a 
mere matter of how big. A concomitant 
problem in American life is the empha- 
sis on material success. And herein lies 
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a critical problem. The most ironic joke 
of the twentieth century is the one which 
tells us that the Soviet Union is ma- 
terialistic but that the Americans are 
idealists, innocent of that degrading pre- 
occupation with the material which is 
destroying the Russians. Whatever may 
be publicized to the contrary, we Ameri- 
cans exemplify in day-to-day behavior 
the true spirit of materialism; we build 
our world upon it. In actual point of fact 
Americans are the first people in the his- 
tory of the world who have successfully 
erected materialism into a principle of 
civilization. Even the Russians talk 
about dialectical as well as historical ma- 
terialism; capitalistic Western society 
dismisses the former, but glorifies the 
latter. Whether or not she can disabuse 
herself of her delusions is moot; only 
the future can tell. Yet if America is to 
survive, concern with quantitative eff- 
ciency must be supplanted by concern 
for qualitative awareness. Freedom to 
create and to serve must supplant the 
dominant pecuniary canons of acquisi- 
tiveness and the compulsion to exploit. 
Particularly must education receive qual- 
itative rather than quantitative empha- 
sis. If this threat is read in its true light, 
Americans will give continuous attention 
to the quality of output both industrially 
and intellectually, and we will con- 
sciously relegate quantitative considera- 
tions permanently to a secondary role. 
Although living centuries before the 
forms of modern society emerged with 
all of their manifold perplexities and 
frustrations, St. Thomas well summar- 
ized this problem in universal terms 
when writing in the Summa Contra Gen- 
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tiles he observed: “The highest perfec- 
tion of man cannot consist in his being 
united to things lower than himself, but 
consists in his being united to something 
above him...” (Ch. XXVII). This is 
precisely the point; it is the vision of a 
great ideal that has been lost. 
VI 

Fifth, American civilization is threat- 
ened by a widespread rejection of uni- 
versal standards of moral values and by 
the concomitant widespread acceptance 
of the idea of relative values. That 
American orientation on this question 
should be relative is not surprising, for 
after all America is the land of material 
progress. This means in essence that she 
is a nation dedicated to science and to the 
techniques of science. However, such a 
generalization needs careful qualifica- 
tion, for whereas Americans are a people 
given to science, they nevertheless want 
the area of scientific application re- 
stricted. That is, science may legiti- 
mately and advantageously be applied to 
problems ranging from meteorology to 
mass production, but it should not im- 
pinge on religion, economics, or social 
behavior generally. The fear is that 
should science do so, more clearly than 
he can bear would be revealed to twenti- 
eth century man the inadequacies of 
some of his most cherished institutions 
and the permanent conflict between 
some of his institutions and some of his 
ethical theory. Yet to behave in a civil- 
ized manner is to behave in such a way 
that behavior can be predicted. And be- 
havior can be predicted only if its 
springs of action, its standards of right 
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and wrong, and its norms of acceptabil- 
ity and unacceptability are universalized. 
This is precisely the reason why clarifi- 
cation and acceptance of generalized 
standards of conduct under which all 
particulars may be subsumed is a pri- 
mary obligation of the intellectual 
worker, particularly of the philosopher 
and of the social scientist. The relativism 
of natural science has become a charac- 
teristic of social science through the lat- 
ter’s compulsion to emulate the meth- 
ods of the former. Consequently social 
scientists are reluctant to risk their status 
as empirical investigators by generaliz- 
ing upon the question of how man ough 
to live and how he ought to organize his 
institutions. Nevertheless this retreat, 
this presumed objectivity, renders man 
no real service. Leaders must first under- 
stand and then teach that justice is al- 
ways better than injustice, that sincerity 
is always better than insincerity, that 
humility is always better than conceit, 
that temperance is always better than 
intemperance, and so on through the 
gamut of moral virtues. The univer- 
sality of these standards must be de- 
fended or else the alternative for man is 
confusion. Relativism in ethics can lead 
to nothing but a continuing intellectual 
as well as moral chaos, to conflict, and 
ultimately to nihilism with all its ac- 
companying brutality. History bears suf- 
ficient and tragic witness. 


Vil 


Sixth, American civilization is jeop- 
ardized by the insidious power of com- 
mercial advertising and by the profes- 
sion of public relations counseling. 
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These specialists are the new sophists; 
they are the experts who with little or no 
apparent compunction sell their talents to 
the highest bidder with a guarantee to 
reshape opinion, thought, and habits to 
suit the buyers’ tastes—whatever those 
tastes may be. Such side issues as the 
moral defensibility of the process, the 
social utility or disutility of a product, 
or the depravity or honor of an idea 
does not enter into their realistic calcula- 
tions. For in the best spirit of America, 
they are pragmatists; their actions are 
good if they produce results, With virtu- 
ally unlimited resources and equally un- 
limited avenues for getting at the public 
mind, their role in American civilization 
has become a complex and paradoxical 
one. Particularly is it complex because of 
the influence they have on the informal 
education of the public. Without too 
much risk of overstating the case, it is 
probable that these two groups in Ameri- 
can life do as much to shape belief, con- 
viction, and opinion as does formal 
school instruction. Their role is para- 
doxical, for they are non-producers; 
they produce neither goods—food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter—nor art, nor philoso- 
phy, nor literature. Logically it follows 
that since they are non-producers and 
since they nonetheless exist off society, 
they are parasites; yet they receive lu- 
crative support from American business 
enterprise and they enjoy status distinc- 
tion of no small dimension as well. 
Many inferences may be drawn from 
these facts, but perhaps the sharpest is 
that the American public as such is not 
capable of making those fundamental 
distinctions in thought and institutional 
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organization necessary to enrich and to 
perpetuate civilization. In one sense, 
what public opinion makers do—and 
here public education has as yet ap- 
peared incapable of providing adequate 
intellectual safeguards for students and 
for graduates—is to expropriate man’s 
hard-won knowledge of psychology and 
then exploit it by mass conditioning and 
mesmerism so that sizable numbers of 
their fellow citizens do their bidding 
willingly. These specialists openly boast 
that they can make or break a political 
candidate and make or break a product 
in the market. Abundant evidence exists 
to indicate that their boast is based upon 
performance. For the iron grip of these 
mass persuaders, or these hidden per- 
suaders as one perceptive analyst has re- 
cently called them, restricts the field of 
choice for many citizens. They restrict 
the field of choice by restricting knowl- 
edge, and in so doing they diminish the 
concept of freedom of choice in the di- 
rection of a mere verbalism. Freedom of 
choice is a meaningless phrase when one 
is conditioned to act in a particular way; 
alternatives of choice have meaning only 
when they are the result of self-conscious 
deliberation. One burden of education, 
however relentless and however painful, 
is to build habits of deliberation and ra- 
tional criticism into the very texture of 
the human personality. Where no such 
deeply ingrained habits exist, no ade- 
quate basis exists for erecting the ethical 
foundations that genuine civilization de- 
mands. 
Vill 

Finally, American civilization is im- 

periled by widespread commitment to 
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illusion and to fiction. With intention 
neither to exhaust the subject nor to im- 
ply any significance in the order of dis- 
cussion, it should be noted that Ameri- 
cans live by the illusion that our nation 
is pre-eminently democratic. This pre- 
sumption overlooks the inequalities of 
opportunity that stem from a strikingly 
unequal distribution of income in the 
United States, as well as from the con- 
tinuing struggle of racial minorities to 
achieve citizenship equal with that of the 
dominant majority. As this illusion in- 
volves the Soviet Union, it oversimpli- 
fies the true nature of Soviet society, 
neglects the tremendous growth that has 
characterized Soviet society, and finally, 
evidences insensitivity to the inherent 
dynamism of Soviet society. Americans 
also live by the illusion, or at least our 
international propaganda suggests that 
we live by the illusion, that we alone can 
bring peace to the world. Our enemies 
stand for war; they alone are the prime 
source of international unrest and anx- 
iety. This easy generalization discounts 
the consequences of capitalistic expan- 
sion, and it is not likely that critical 
minded Asians, Latin Americans, or 
Africans will take American professions 
of peace seriously when the American 
military budget is year after year in the 
forty billion dollar bracket. Perceptive 
students abroad also understand that the 
myth of laissez-faire went out with the 
nineteenth century. Nevertheless, Amer- 
icans continue to live by the illusion that 
the American economy is thoroughly 
competitive, when in point of fact the 
economic history of the United States re- 
veals the continuous minimization of 
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competition as an economic fact of life 
and the emergence of collusion as an ac- 
cepted business practice. Not unrelated 
to this point is the illusion that the Amer- 
can economy is a thorough-going private 
enterprise economy. In point of fact, it is 
government subsidy that is mainly re- 
sponsible for prosperity, and many 
major segments of the American econ- 
omy are directly subsidized by the fed- 
eral government. Perhaps the best illus- 
trations of subsidies are those to the 
farmers and to the aircraft manufac- 
turers. American agriculture has been in- 
capable of standing on its own feet for 
some three decades, and virtually all air- 
craft manufacturers are solvent because 
of military orders. Similarly govern- 
ment subsidy, direct or indirect, sustains 
the merchant marine and the commer- 
cial airlines. No less a spokesman for the 
conservatives than the late Senator Taft 
observed that the American economy is 
subsidized by war preparation. These 
illusions, coupled with the idea that, 
however inefficient it may be, the demo- 
cratic machine is fundamentally sound, 
measure the lack of public insight into 
reality and the degree to which future 
education must be realistically intensified 
to become effective. 


IX 


The foregoing threats and the fore- 
going illusions make any prognosis for 
the future of American civilization prob- 
lematical. Each threat and each illusion 
is real and undermines the integrity, the 
self-confidence, and the moral courage 
necessary to assure genuine civilization. 
The predicament of modern man will 
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simply not permit the luxury of illusion 
or the luxury of accommodating our- 
selves to destructive threats. Modern 
man needs to know more than any of 
his predecessors if he is to survive the 
delicate balance of complex forces that 
alternately hold society together and 
then, should they become unbalanced, 
threaten to tear it apart. Basic to the 
imperative need for an understanding of 
social reality is the fact that the scientific- 
technological-industrial aspect of West- 
ern culture is profoundly dynamic. Its 
dynamism actually changes the world 
from day to day, changing it so fast that 
man without excellent intellectual habits 
and emotional stability cannot keep up 
with it. The mind most adequate to cope 
with these threats and illusions is the 
ethical mind, and the ethical mind is one 
which is free from debilitating tradi- 
tional attachments. It is a mind that can 
penetrate hypocrisy, dispel illusion, and 
accept reality. Habitually, it is the kind 
of mind that can discriminate between 
values; it can distinguish the primary 
from the secondary, the general from 
the particular, the true from the false, 
the aesthetic from the ugly, and it dog- 
gedly seeks to separate the valuable 
from the valueless in both thought and 
practice. Whereas the ethically and lib- 
erally educated mind is a critical mind, 
it does not make an end of criticism in 
itself, but moves with the understanding 
that objective criticism is a prerequisite 
to the new synthesis that civilization de- 
mands. Excruciatingly difficult to 
achieve, but imperative for such a mind, 
is freedom from overweening pride; 
humility must be its permanent charac- 
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teristic, a humility recognizing the frail- 
ity of man and the finiteness of man’s 
understanding. 


Xx 


When mankind achieves a “solid 
power of understanding,” the want of 
which was both poetically and forcefully 
noted in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, he 
will then know that an ethical perspec- 
tive is necessary for all educational 
workers in a truly civilized society. 
Functioning ethically, they will not only 
make Truth their guide, but they will 
organize themselves on the principle of 
a rational division of labor. They will 
know that the responsible performance 
of their appropriate functions is essential 
to effective education. Students are learn- 
ers. Their responsibility is to learn, ab- 
sorb, acquire, and grow. It is not their 
responsibility surreptitiously to seek to 
impose their adolescent wills and whims 
upon their academic superiors under the 
guise of democracy. The function of the 
teacher is to teach. To teach he must be 
a person of knowledge, he must have a 
basic understanding of his field and of 
the assumptions in his field, he must 
sense its relationships to other bodies of 
knowledge and grasp its larger implica- 
tions. By definition, he should profess 
something—something moral, aesthetic, 
and creative. Today’s pseudo-congenial- 
ity and Dale Carnegieism tend to ob- 
scure the fact, but it is not necessary for 
teachers or professors in given schools 
or departments to agree with one an- 
other in philosophy generally or in 
thought about their subjects. In one 
sense the more disagreement among in- 
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tellectual workers the better provided it 
is scholarly and mature, for a unitary 
point of view, particularly one arbitrarily 
imposed upon academic workers, can be 
the death of the creative mind. If one 
carries the previous principles forward, 
the administrator is to administrate. This 
means that in the ethically directed edu- 
cational institution, administrators un- 
derstand and execute their mission of 
creating conditions under which it is pos- 
sible for scholars to work productively. 
Negatively this means they refrain from 
interfering in the academic life of the 
school; they administrate, yes, but in the 
spirit of freedom, not the spirit of arbi- 
trary manipulation. Thus to administer 
calls for objectivity, humility, and cour- 
age. In fact, all three workers—students, 
teachers, and administrators—need all 
three of these characteristics, but perhaps 
the administrator needs a greater por- 
tion of courage to resist the multifarious 
pressures that are brought to bear upon 
him. Frequently these are pressures de- 
signed to make him qualify his decisions 
in the interest of some specialized group 
or in favor of some privileged individual. 
Insofar as he yields, insofar does he de- 
base himself and the academic program. 

Basic to the problem of ethical living 
in modern society is the problem of find- 
ing and then maintaining genuine self- 
existence. Students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators are no more immune to the 
threat ‘of extinction or subordination to 
the group than are other contemporaries. 
The task of each is to seek ways and 
means of developing his own unique 
character, his own unique personality, 
and his own unique self. Life presents 
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many paradoxes, but few more striking 
than the necessity of living within the 
social group to achieve individuality, 
only to follow this with the need to 
break free from the social group to keep 
and to maximize individuality. Society 
is both a means to individuality and an 
obstruction to it. Finding the way to con- 
scious recognition of one’s separateness 
is painful, but without it there can be no 
ethics. The individual’s burden has been 
well emphasized by Karl Jaspers, when 
writing in Man in the Modern World, 
he observed, “What we have to en- 
deavour, therefore, is to live at harmony 
with the powers of this world without 
being absorbed by them.” He is emi- 
nently correct; he pinpoints the major 
problem. That is, man has the problem 
of maintaining his genuine selfhood 
while at the same time living with the 
present monolithic power forces that seek 
to obscure his individuality or totally to 
devour him. Voluntary subordination 
brings spiritual death just as surely as 
subordination by force. 

These dangers to the individual at 
large must not blind parents and work- 
ers in education to the fact that teach- 
ing, which always requires affection and 
friendship, must nevertheless involve en- 
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couragement to self-discipline and bal- 
anced yet relentless external pressure 
upon the young. Educational theorists 
from the time of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets to present philosophers such as 
Anton Makerenko in the USSR have un- 
derstood that exertion and pressure are 
necessary if man is to achieve his full 
stature of development. Socrates, as he 
concluded his defense before the Athe- 
nian Assembly, forcefully stated the way 
in which all men should treat their chil- 
dren if they really love them. In the 
final sentences of the “Apology,” he 
counseled: 


When my sons are grown up, I would ask 
you, O my friends to punish them; and 
I would have you trouble them as I have 
troubled you, if they seem to care about 
riches, or anything, more than about virtue; 
or if they pretend to be something when 
they are really nothing,—then reprove 
them as I have reproved you, for not car- 
ing about that for which they ought care, 
and thinking that they are something when 
they are really nothing. And if you do this, 
both I and my sons will have received jus- 
tice at your hands. 


And so it must be with men at all times 
if the children of men are to receive jus- 
tice from their elders and subsequently 
contribute to the advance of civilization. 


Verily it is naturally given to all men to esteem their own intentions 
best. So both the raven and the ape think their own young ones fairest. 


—Sir Tuomas More in Utopia 
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Rousseau Unreconciled 


Louise Darcy 


“‘Let men learn for once that nature would have preserved them for science, 
as a mother snatches a dangerous weapon from the hands of her child. Let them 
know that all the scerets she hides are so many evils from which she protects 
them. ...” Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


If you could walk upon the earth today, 
Watch manmade missiles streaking toward the sun, 
Would you not weep to see how true you were, 


Now that from nature secrets have been won? 


The box of evils man desired to see, 
The lid he lifted, eager as a child; 
But nature, loosed, could not preserve. 


To this you never would be reconciled. 
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E’T V—Boon or Boondoggle? 


Ropert B. KiMBLE 


T TWO-THIRTY, on the afternoon of 
A May 3, 1938, Dr. C. C. Clark, a 
science professor at New York Univer- 
sity, began his lecture on the uses and 
principles of photo-electricity. At the con- 
clusion of the first part of his explana- 
tion, he asked, “Are there any ques- 
tions?” Then he added, “I can hear you 
if you are near the microphone.” 

This was the first known use in this 
country of television as a medium of 
classroom instruction. Dr. Clark was lec- 
turing in a television studio in the RCA 
Building. His class of 200 students, gath- 
ered before fifteen television receivers, 
were sixty floors above him. A special 
talk-back radio circuit had been installed 
to link Dr. Clark with his class. 

There was a moment’s pause follow- 
ing Dr. Clark’s question. Then one of 
the students—Lillian Chase—said, “I 
have a question to ask. Can you explain 
further the way pictures go through the 
air?” 

On the television screen Dr. Clark’s 
hand beckoned her to come forward. “If 
you come here, Lillian,” he said “I will 
show you.” 

When Lillian Chase appeared on the 
screen with Dr. Clark a few minutes 
later, the class applauded. Here was one 
of their class, appearing almost magi- 
cally on the screen with their instructor 
sixty floors below—and they liked it. 

“Am I being televised now?” Lillian 
asked. 

When Dr. Clark assured her that she 


was, Lillian dropped in embarrassment 
into a chair. The class laughed. 

Dr. Clark’s lecture was interrupted by 
the students often after that for ques- 
tions. At the end of the lecture they 
voted the experiment a “great success.” 

On this occasion, Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, educational counselor for the 
National Broadcasting Company and a 
former president of Yale University, 
told the class that the potentialities of 
television in the classroom were virtually 
limitless. “Five years from now,” he pro- 
claimed, “I expect to see television used 
very frequently in the classrooms.” 

Five years later—in 1943—Dr. An- 
gell’s prediction had not yet come to 
pass. Today, however—twenty years 
later—educational television is gather- 
ing momentum. Well over sixty million 
dollars has been spent since 1952 in pro- 
moting it and in Boonsboro, Maryland, 
a high school is under way which, when 
it is completed in 1960, will be the first 
school designed from the ground up as 
a “television school.” 

What role is television destined to 
play as a medium of classroom instruc- 
tion? Is it really an effective teaching 
medium? How do students react to be- 
ing taught by a face on a sheet of phos- 
phorescent glass? Is television econom- 
ically wise—or even feasible—for class- 
room instruction? Are the proponents 
of educational television being led by 
their contagious enthusiasm into making 
unwise and exaggerated claims for it? 
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Are the critics reacting objectively when 
they question these claims and assert 
that television will no more revolution- 
ize the classroom than did radio or the 
motion pictures? In short, is educational 
television—ETV—a boon or a boondog- 
gle? 
Its Origins 

In a sense, ETV really had its origins 
in the Midwest. Kansas State College of 
Agriculture & Applied Science began ex- 
perimenting with television in 1931 and 
was the first educational institution to 
obtain a construction permit for a non- 
commercial station—KSAC-TV. Proba- 
bly the most extensive of early endeav- 
ors toward ETV was the University of 
Iowa’s transmission of more than four 
hundred programs between 1932 and 
1939 over its mechanical-scanning system 
via its experimental station W9XK. 

Following the bleak years of World 
War II, ETV found a new champion— 
the National Military Establishment. 
And leading the way were the Army’s 
chaplains. The use to which the chap- 
lains put this equipment was not only a 
gem of creative thinking, but also a gen- 
uine landmark in the effective use of 
ETV. They provided student preachers 
at the Chaplains School with television 
monitors on which the students could 
watch themselves while studying pulpit 
mannerisms! 

The first ETV network opened on 
January 10, 1949, when the Navy began 
telecasting a weekly schedule of ord- 
nance and gunnery lectures from the 
Special Devices Center, Sands Point, 
Long Island, to the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point—a distance of 
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4-7 miles. These lectures were a part of 
the standard curriculum of the Merchant 
Marine Academy and of Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Units. Frankly 
experimental, this effort was supervised 
and evaluated by the Navy’s Human 
Engineering Department and TV Re- 
search Laboratories and by Fordham 
University’s Department of Psychology. 
Since September 30, 1948, allocation 
of television channels had been frozen 
by the Federal Communication Commis- 
sion. And no channels had been set aside 
specifically for educational purposes. 
Therefore in 1950 the National Associ- 
ation of Educational Broadcasters recom- 
mended the creation of a committee to 
represent the various educational agen- 
cies that were striving for such an allo- 
cation. As a consequence, the American 
Council on Education sponsored the for- 
mation of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television (JCET) on March 
22, 1951. Making up the committee 
were representatives from the Associa- 
tion for Education by Radio-Television, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
& Universities, the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officials (comprising state super- 
intendents and commissioners of educa- 
tion), and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, as well as the American Council 
on Education. Financial support came 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 
JCET established offices in Washing- 
ton. In order to rally public support, a 
collaborative organization was formed— 
the National Citizens Committee for Ed- 
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ucational Television, with Milton S. 
Eisenhower and Marion B. Folsom as 
co-chairmen, and financed by the Fund 
for Adult Education. At this time, only 
one civilian educational institution was 
telecasting—Iowa State College’s WOI- 
TV. But ETV was now ready to roll. 

The FCC tentatively set aside 209 
channels (of the 1900 remaining for al- 
location) for educational purposes. It 
extended an invitation to educational 
agencies to file sworn statements of in- 
tent to use these channels if the tentative 
allocations were made permanent. This 
reservation of publicly owned facilities 
for educational purposes paralleled the 
Morrill Land-Grant Act, signed by Lin- 
coln in 1862, which reserved a portion 
of the public domain—in this case, land 
—for education, to be used by the states 
when they were able to establish the 
appropriate institutions. 


Year of Decision 


On April 14, 1952, the FCC issued its 
Final Allocation Report, reserving 242 
channels (80 VHF; 162 UHF) for edu- 
cation—but only until June 2, 1953! 
FCC Chairman Paul A, Walker told 
educators: “These precious television 
assignments may not be reserved for you 
beyond one year unless you can give the 
Commission the concrete, convincing evi- 
dence of the validity of your intent.” He 
added: “This is American education’s 
year of decision. What you do this year 
may determine for a long, long time— 
perhaps for generations—the role of edu- 
cation in television. The time to act is 
now.” 

National, regional, and local meetings 
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were held. The American Council on 
Education—with the financial support of 
the Sloan Foundation, the Payne Fund, 
and the Fund for Adult Education— 
sponsored an Educational Television 
Programs Institute at Penn State Col- 
lege under the chairmanship of Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower to consider the obstacles 
confronting ETV and how to overcome 
them. The JCET encouraged and aided 
educational institutions in making plans 
for the use of ETV. And the Fund for 
Adult Education offered grants-in-aid 
(in amounts of $100,000 to ¢150,000) 
to selected universities and communi- 
ties where channels had been reserved. 
It, also gave $1,500,000—and later 
$3,000,000 more—to establish the Edu- 
cational Television & Radio Center at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, “to acquire pro- 
grams from various sources, increasingly 
from educational stations; to supply 
these programs to cooperating stations 
and educational institutions; to give 
grants-in-aid for the production of out- 
standing television and radio programs; 
and to provide assistance in engineering, 
recording, training, studies, research, in- 
formation, and publicity.” 

Reflecting on the year’s activities, the 
FAE stated: “This was perhaps the most 
strenuous test that has ever been made 
of the ability of those concerned with 
education to move with speed, balance, 
and imagination.” 

But the efforts on behalf of ETV 
paid off. The FCC not only perpetuated 
the allocation. It even increased it to 258 
channels, 

By the end of 1957, 35 ETV channels 
were on the air. And the Southern Re- 
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gional Education Board was even plan- 
ning a microwave ETV network to inter- 
connect all colleges and universities in 
the sixteen states served by the Board. 


The Experiments 


On May 26, 1958, the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
approved a bill to grant up to $1,000,000 
to each state for the construction of ETV 
facilities. This approval came as the im- 
pact of ETV was being assessed in a con- 
ference at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Dr. Marshall 
McLuhan of the University of Toronto 
was telling the conference that class- 
rooms were already obsolete. 

“A way of life based on the primacy 
of the printed word is dissolving before 
us,” Dr. McLuhan announced. “Print 
created the classroom and thereby liqui- 
dated a 4,000-year-old educational sys- 
tem. The medieval mode had been in 
tensively oral and communicative. The 
whole structure collapsed—just disap- 
peared. A totally new form arose from 
the new technology.” 

In the face of “electronic education,” 
Dr. McLuhan asserted, our existing con- 
cepts of classroom instruction are col- 
lapsing just as surely as medieval educa- 
tion had fallen before the onslaught of 
movable type. 

Meanwhile, modest experiments with 
ETV have snowballed into a gigantic 
experimental program. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education alone 
has contributed $23,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. 

The Navy undertook a special series 
of studies in 1951, in cooperation with 
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the Army, to determine the most effec- 
tive use of ETV as a teaching tool. 
Three control groups were used: one 
group was taught via live television; a 
second group was taught via recorded 
telecasts—kinescopes—projected in the 
same manner as motion pictures; and the 
third by classroom instructors in the con- 
ventional manner. Each group was ac- 
corded the same amount of instruction 
time, and the trainees were tested im- 
mediately before and after each training 
session with the same tests. The trainees 
and instructors were aware that they were 
participating in an experiment (a factor 
that could invalidate the results! ) and in 
the class taught by live television, a 
2-way audio was used to permit questions 
and discussion. 

The class being taught by kinescope 
was aware that it was not being taught 
via live programs. The trainees in all 
three groups were tested not only for 
gain in knowledge, but also for amount 
of knowledge as shown by final tests. 
Other sources of evaluative information 
were the solicited comments of the 
trainees, of the Evaluation Project Staff 
of Fordham University, of an Advisory 
Group of Naval Officers, and the analy- 
sis of the project by the Evaluation Proj- 
ect Staff. 

Did the students taught by television 
learn as much as those taught by con- 
ventional The 
Navy concluded that television instruc- 
tion was better than conventional instruc- 
tion in half the comparisons made. And 
in 80 percent television was considered 
as good or better than conventional class- 
room instruction. 


classroom instruction? 
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How good are kinescopes when used 
as sound movies? More effective than 
teaching by local instructors, the Navy 
concluded, in over 40 percent of the com- 
parisons made. TV recordings were con- 
sidered as effective as, or more effective 
than, lessons taught by local instructors 
in 75 percent of the comparisons made. 
The recorded programs were believed 
to be as effective as live programs in 84 
percent of the comparisons made. 

Although television was considered to 
be clearly equal or superior to conven- 
tional instruction, certain uses of the 
medium were not considered as effective. 
For example, dramatic action on the 
screen while the narrator who described 
the action was never visible, a disem- 
bodied voice. Direct face-to-face narra- 
tion with good visual aids, and animated 
films, were both found to be effective 
techniques. In the live-TV class, talkback 
with the instructor was unsuccessful: 
classes were held up by trivial question. 

Do trainees taught by television retain 
what they learn? A series of programs, 
based upon an outline developed by the 
faculty of the Army’s Command & Gen- 
eral Staff College and written and pro- 
duced by the Army Signal Pictorial Cen- 
ter, was used as the basis of this experi- 
ment with 3000 Army reservists ranging 
in grade from private to colonel. Reten- 
tion of information was measured by a 
37-question test which was repeated six 
weeks after the lesson was originally 
taught and tested. It was found that the 
officer trainees retained 85 percent of the 
newly learned material; enlisted trainees 
retained 65 percent. 

Which television teaching procedures 
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proved to be most effective in the experi- 
ment? In decreasing order of effective- 
ness (1) narration plus a meaningful 
film to explain or amplify the narrative, 
(2) narration combined with drama to 
illustrate the narrative, (3) narration 
alone, (4) narration plus film to set a 
scene, but not to convey any specific facts, 
and (5) dramatic action alone. 

The New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair conducted a series of 
ETV experiments which observers said, 
according to the New York Times, “in- 
dicated that the educational potentiali- 
ties of the new medium were so great 
as to be almost impossible to conceive.” 
The Monclair experiment—which has 
mushroomed into a full-blown 5-year 
$1,500,000 project, to be paid for by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion—was undertaken with the convic- 
tion that “it would be comparatively 
easy to set up an experiment to show 
that certain kinds of information could 
be taught to thousands of pupils at one 
time by one reasonably telegenic teacher. 
Yet, if the perspective were as narrow 
as this, the undertaking would be a 
frightening example of irresponsible re- 
search.” The college insisted that “above 
all, it is education which we wish to im- 
prove ... we believe that education is 
intrinsically more dynamic than elec- 
tronics... .” 

It didn’t take Montclair long to con- 
clude one thing—that ETV is expensive. 
A full school day of telecasting—from 
8:50 A.M. to 3:20 P.M.—cost $10,524. 
The college also ran headlong into the 
problem of intercommunication between 
instructor and student. Determined to 
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find a satisfactory way out, Montclair 
concluded that the key lay in “proper 
ingenuity” in the studio and “good 
sense” in the classroom. By anticipating 
likely questions, by insuring a classroom 
question-and-answer period following the 
telecast, and by having in the telecast a 
representative class with whom the tele- 
viewers could identify themselves—with 
“such devices as these, we have reason to 
suppose, a higher degree of pupil-partici- 
pation can be attained than is ever 
reached by the ordinary teacher in an 
ordinary classroom.” Montclair dubbed 
this solution to the problem of intercom- 
munication “hog fattening”— 

“The frustration caused by the impen- 
etrable sound barrier may be used to 
stimulate greater intercommunication in 
the classroom as soon as the television set 
is turned off. We have named the tech- 
nique after Dr. Herbert Toop’s method 
of fattening hogs. Since, during the lat- 
ter part of the fattening period, the task 
is to get the hogs to consume as much 
feed as possible, he suggests dividing the 
feed pen in two and then feeding half 
the herd while the other half squeals 
hungrily on the other side of the barrier. 
When the first group is satisfied, their 
appetites are quickly revived when they 
see and hear the gusto with which their 
hungry neighbors take their turn.” 

But Montclair is fully aware that the 
real values of intercommunication in 
the classroom can be destroyed if these 
devices are used simply an an “inexpen- 
sive substitute for cooperative learning.” 

Another study worth noting was made 
by the Human Resources Research Of- 
fice of George Washington University 
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in 1954 under an Army contract. The 
purpose of the HumRRO study was to 
evaluate kinescopic instruction and to 
compare it with conventional instruction. 
Results indicated that under matched 
conditions “kinescope instruction was as 
effective as regular instruction” and that 
when kinescopes were used for review 
purposes following instruction, students 
score “significantly higher” on their 
achievement tests. 

Widely heralded as the study to end 
all studies is the Hagerstown Project, 
sponsored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which describes the 
project’s aim as “the broadscale use of 
closed-circuit television to raise the qual- 
ity of learning while simultaneously re- 
ducing the cost of education.” 

From a concrete-block studio in Ha- 
gerstown 110 live telecasts are trans- 
mitted per week—virtually equalling the 
live-program output of CBS and nearly 
doubling that of NBC. Beamed at 
18,000 students in 48 schools up to a 
distance of 30 miles away, the programs 
literally saturate this historic and scenic 
area in the hills of Western Maryland. 
Teeming with relics of American his- 
tory, and enjoying an amazingly diversi- 
fied economy and geography, the area 
provides its schools with limitless oppor- 
tunities for relating classroom subjects 
directly to local places, events, and con- 
ditions. This is an important fact to 
remember in considering the Hagers- 
town Project’s extensive use of live tele- 
casts. 

Begun in September 1956, with a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
equipment contributed by the Radio- 
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Electronics-Television | Manufacturers 
Association, with coaxial cable provided 
rent-free by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company, and with a million 
dollars from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to spend, the Hagers- 
town Project transmits six different les- 
sons simultaneously over as many chan- 
nels. There is no two-way audio: class- 
room teachers are on hand to capitalize 
on the hog fattening. 

Reports regarding the Hagerstown 
Project suggest that standardized tests 
show ETV-taught students outperform- 
ing conventional classes. John K. Weiss, 
Assistant Vice President of the sponsor- 
ing fund, states: “Perhaps the most elo- 
quent testimony about quality comes 
from the parents. Unsolicited testimon- 
ials about motivation and achievement 

. . are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. One interesting footnote is that the 
attrition among sixteen-year-olds who 
normally quit school at the minimum 
legal age fell sharply last year in the 
television schools.” 

Why? Some say that teachers are per- 
forming better than usual, that ETV 
enables optimum utilization of teachers’ 
skills—of their best talents. Others at- 
tribute heightened student interest to 
the novelty of the whole thing, the “ex- 
perimental conditions” of their current 
school environment. 

Other reports about the Project say 
that it will demonstrate conclusively that 
ETV will reduce the need for teachers, 
that a reduction of up to 20 percent can 
be expected. One educator has said that, 
with ETV, America will need at least 
fifty thousand fewer teachers in its public 
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schools. This line of thought usually 
reaches its climax with the flat assertion 
that teacher-requirement reduction and 
better utilization of physical facilities 
through ETV will offset the tremendous 
capital costs involved. 


Means vs Ends 


Ralph Steetle, JCET’s Executive Di- 
rector, has warned: “There is a danger 
of becoming so fascinated with the me- 
dium as such that we might be trapped 
into becoming pseudo- or semi-television- 
professionals and forget our goals and 
missions as educators.” As greater and 
greater volumes of money and more and 
more educators—of whom there is 
scarcely an overabundance—are allocated 
to “experiments” with ETV, one won- 
ders whether the time is not already 
upon us when we can take stock, reflect 
on what ETV can do and what it can- 
not do, and determine its proper place 
in the classroom. 

Almost from the day G. R. Cary tried 
to transmit pictures electrically in 1875, 
educators have been thinking about class- 
room applications. A quarter-century of 
experiments, studies, and analyses have 
produced a mountain of data. And the 
salient facts about ETV in the classroom 
are verified and re-verified ad infinitum. 

What are the facts? These— 


(1) Television, both live and re- 
corded, shares with conventional motion- 
picture films the ability to (a) bring high- 
grade instruction to any school wishing 
to use it, (b) bring distant places and 
events to the classroom, (3) speed up or 
slow down operations for better observa- 
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tion, (d) show small objects in detail, 
(e) project demonstrations whose na- 
ture precludes their being done by or 
directly for the class—in sum, to bring 
into the classroom experiences, materials, 
and demonstrations that are not readily 
available to the classroom instructor. 
Television also shares with motion-pic- 
ture films the lack of personal contact, 
rapport, facile intercommunication of 
conventional instruction. 


(2) Television, both live and re- 
corded, is superior to conventional mo- 
tion-picture films in being easier and 
cheaper to keep up to date. 


(3) Live television is superior to re- 
corded television and conventional films 
in its ability to (a) transmit special 
events as they occur and (b) retain a 
spontaneity which stimulates and holds 
the viewer’s interest. 


(4) Recorded television is superior to 
live television in that it (a) requires by 
comparison an infinitesimal capital in- 
vestment, equipment maintenance, and 
operating expenditures, (b) is not fugi- 
tive, but can be used over and over again 
for both review purposes and other 
classes, and (c) can be stored and dis- 
tributed in the same manner as conven- 
tional films. 


(5) Recorded television, for use as 
instructional films, is superior to films 
made via conventional motion-picture 
photography because the former can be 
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produced at substantially less cost and in 
less time. 

What, then, is ETV—boon or boon- 
doggle? 

It is a boon to the extent that it en- 
ables the cheap and quick production of 
recorded programs of direct use in the 
curriculum—in other words, a cheap and 
effective replacement for conventional 
films. (Here is where the potentially 
great future would seem to lie for the 
Educational Television & Radio Center 
at Ann Arbor.) It is a boon to the extent 
that it enables instructors to tune in on 
special telecasts of noteworthy events of 
direct value in the classroom. 

It is a boondoggle to the extent that 
vital funds are diverted to duplicate and 
re-duplicate classroom experiments, to 
verify and re-verify established facts or 
matters normally governed by common 
sense. It is a boondoggle to the extent 
that it purports to replace the classroom 
teacher in a classroom revolution. It is 
a boondoggle whenever live programs 
are used in circumstances where pro- 
grams recorded on film, and projected as 
motion pictures, can be used virtually as 
well—in short, about 98 percent of the 
time. 

Many people are proposing that our 
classrooms and schools be re-organized 
around ETV. But are these proposals 
sound? Should we not instead be busy 
fitting ETV into its proper place in the 
classroom? 


An ideal is a picture of the place you will never quite, but always 
strive to, reach. Its attainment happens in little pieces of the striving. 
—Rosert REDFIELD 





Back to the Quadrangle 


Lropotp Kour 


VERY MOMENT of the day committees 
E are at work contemplating ways of 
improving university education. Plans 
are drawn up to cope with the admission 
of geometrically multiplying numbers 
of students. New buildings are con- 
structed in park-like extensions of the 
original narrow confines of small col- 
leges. Round-the-clock instruction is of- 
fered enabling students to take courses 
in day and night shifts. Faculty salaries 
are increased to insure the necessary sup- 
ply of instructors. And television is intro- 
duced to insure effective teaching where 
the demand for instructors outruns sup- 
ply. 

By tackling the problem at all levels, 
it is thought that the outcome is bound 
to be to the good of everybody. And 
what is the result? Problems are multi- 
plying in proportion to the solutions of- 
fered, and the level of education declines 
with every effort of raising it. 

The reason for this is that none of 
the school and building expansion pro- 
grams comes to grip with the funda- 
mental problem of education. On the 
contrary. All seem to worsen it. For par- 
adoxically, the basic educational problem 
of a mass age such as ours is not one of 
expansion but of contraction, and its 
solution depends not on the number but 
the architecture of buildings, not on the 
addition but the arrangement of space. 
It is a problem of physics. 

To understand this, we need but vis- 
ualize the purpose of the university and 


the resultant nature of its educational 
process. By definition, the university is 
a center cultivating universal knowl- 
edge. To this end it establishes closest 
physical contact amongst its disciplines 
so that each may benefit by its constant 
awareness of what is going on in all the 
others. 

This is a relatively simple matter as 
long as a university is small. But once 
it begins to outgrow certain physical lim- 
its as a result of enlarged student enroll- 
ments, the interdisciplinary contacts 
without which a university cannot flourish 
become increasingly difficult to main- 
tain. For at a given point of expansion, 
the individual faculty member will at 
first be intellectually isolated within the 
confines of his own field by the narrow- 
ing effect of a widening ring of col- 
leagues who must be appointed to teach 
the same subject. Since the human ca- 
pacity of association limits useful con- 
tacts with different persons to perhaps 
eight or ten per day, any university de- 
partment composed of more than this 
number will necessarily tend to pre-empt 
the possibility of extra-departmental con- 
tacts. Ultimately, this inevitable intel- 
lectual isolation will become institution- 
alized through the addition of physical 
isolation when further expansion requires 
not only the setting up of separate de- 
partments but their establishment in 
separate buildings. 

At this stage, the last universalists 
are turned into specialists. Disciplines, 
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brought together to meet, are now or- 
ganized into exclusive cartels forced by 
the scale of their new environment to 
stay apart. Their paths, like super high- 
ways, no longer intersect, increasing the 
efficiency of their co-ordinated move- 
ments, but destroying the very basis of 
academic productivity. For academic in- 
spiration is the result not of efficient 
team work but of individual effort, not 
of concerted movements proceeding 
without obstruction in the same direc- 
tion but, on the contrary, of an arrange- 
ment insuring a high incidence of un- 
planned head-on collisions. Like the in- 
spiration of a poet, it derives its spark 
not from organized contacts such as are 
now attempted in the form of faculty 
seminars, ll-university conferences, 
joint lunches, etc., but from spontaneous 
chance encounters. And to be effective, 
these must not only be spontaneous but 


also of a high frequency. For only a 
great number of chance encounters cre- 
ates the statistical condition leading at 
given moments to those sudden flashes 
of insight which are the root of aca- 
demic productivity. 


II 


However, both the spontaneity of in- 
terdisciplinary contacts as well as the 
statistical frequency necessary to insure 
the release of a given rate of inspira- 
tional flashes is destroyed when a uni- 
versity expands beyond certain physical 
limits, With faculty members now hav- 
ing to race across the campus at high 
speed on foot or by car to reach their 
increasingly distant working places, 
they no longer collide. Their move- 
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ments take the form of processions whose 
participants see nothing except the rear 
of those driving or marching ahead. 
Only at dinner table is it still possible 
for some of them to leave occasionally 
the protection of their departmental de- 
fense alliances and come face to face 
with representatives of other disciplines. 
But what can they exchange during the 
twenty minutes allotted by efficiency 
consultants for faculty food intake— 
except belches? 

The artificial organization of con- 
tacts, far from restoring fertile academic 
interchanges, thus merely emphasizes 
the breakdown of a system that pro- 
duced them without the need of organi- 
zation. However, this does not mean 
that the problem has outgrown solution. 
All it means is that, having arisen as 
a result of plant expansion, it can logi- 
cally and physically be solved only 
through plant contraction. The problem 
is the same as that facing a railroad 
engineer. To create the condition under 
which free steam particles can be made 
to collide at the frequency statistically 
necessary for the generation of the en- 
ergy required to drive an engine, he 
simply imprisons them within the con- 
fining walls of a boiler. The necessary 
number of chance collisions then fol- 
lows by itself as a result of the very 
freedom of their movement without the 
need of any further plan. Similarly, all 
that is needed to provoke professional 
head-on collisions at the rate statistically 
necessary for academic advance is to en- 
case activities within a college structure 
of such narrow confines that their un- 
fertilized large-scale escape into the 
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sterility of empty space can simply not 
take place. 

The problem of academic integration 
thus being primarily one of external 
physical and architectural arrangement, 
the question arises: Which form of build- 
ing can serve the purpose of a university 
best? 

The answer is as old as the university. 
It is the medieval quadrangle. For what 
the boiler does to steam, the quadrangle 
does to scholars. It intermingles them 
automatically without having to give 
integration guidance to any one indi- 
vidually for two reasons. First, by limit- 
ing the number of students which can 
be admitted to its limited facilities, the 
correspondingly limited number of fac- 
ulty members makes it impossible for 
likes to associate only with likes. Spe- 
cialization is averted by the sheer re- 
quirements of companionship. And sec- 
ondly, casting its four cloistered walls 
around a tree shaded lawn, it creates 
dimensions inducing leisure rather than 
haste, and a pace whose momentum, in- 
stead of hurling you past others, is 
easily arrested by the slightest gesture 
promising the chance for a chat. 

Once there is a quadrangle, academic 
interchange is easily further stimulated 
by additional architectural features. Its 
smaller teaching staff makes it possible 
to restore the offices of individual fac- 
ulty members to a size more propitious 
to thought and work than the contempo- 
rary .multiple-occupancy cubby holes 
whose proportions seem to vary inverse- 
ly with the facilities and wealth of in- 
stitutions. In this way the power of con- 
centration can be enhanced. On the other 
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hand, the absence of pressure on space 
makes it possible to complement the 
solitude of the now larger offices with 
the quiet conviviality of pleasantly ap- 
pointed club rooms, furnishing both re- 
laxation and additional opportunities for 
spontaneous interchange. And finally, 
everything being concentrated within 
the walls of a single building, any re- 
search requirement can now be instantly 
satisfied without running the risk of 
losing either inspiration or energy, or 
both, as a result of having to make a 
well planned excursion to an inconven- 
iently distant central library or to an 
associate who is teaching in a different 
division. 

Because old quadrangles offered these 
features, they produced those glamorous 
names whose work is admired to this 
day. If also modern large-scale institu- 
tions are occasionally able to boast of 
glittering names, this is evidence less 
of an exception to the rule than of their 
successful application of the educational 
supply principle of ancient Rome. For 
just as imperial Rome acquired most 
of its great teachers by raiding Greece, 
so some of our modern super universi- 
ties are able to collect a splendid fac- 
ulty by raiding quadrangles. And even 
then, the result tends to fall short of the 
expectations. For once a scholar is sepa- 
rated from the unharassed pace of a 
smal] campus, his performance is likely 
to level off. What previously happened 
spontaneously, must now be planned. 
What was an inspirational flash, now 
tends to become a publicized stunt. And 
with the seclusion of the ivory tower 
turning into a busy market place, the 
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previous searcher after truth is likely 
to become a public consultant or the 
chairman of a corporation dealing with 
the economic exploitation of his finds. 

The only obstacle in the way of con- 
tracting academic life to the fertile di- 
mensions of the cloistered quadrangle 
is the mounting pressure of those in 
whose interest educational institutions 
are supposed to be maintained—the stu- 
dents. For, though scholarship requires 
contraction of physical facilities, the un- 
precedented increase of student enroll- 
ment seems to demand their expansion. 
The result appears an insoluble di- 
lemma. If students are to be accommo- 
dated, expansion will so depress the level 
of scholarship that universities will have 
hardly a thing to offer beyond inner 
spring mattresses for their dormitories 
and efficient food dispensing equipment 
for their cafeterias. If, on the other 
hand, scholarship is to be accommodated, 
contraction will once more lead to great 
academic productivity. But universities 
will have to refuse admission to a ma- 
jority of those seeking entry. 

If the choice were confined to these 
two alternatives, the decision would 
have to be against the students and in 
favor of scholarship. For society has 
always derived greater benefit from a 
few knowing much than from many 
knowing a little. Had all of us known 
a little physics, it is unlikely that the 
power of the atom would have been 
harnessed. Or that of steam. It was 
harnessed by the few whose perception, 
such as Einstein’s, was such that to this 
day it can barely be conveyed to ad- 
vanced physicists, to say nothing of the 
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multitude of average students. This is 
the reason why one of the greatest seats 
of higher learning, the Princeton Insti- 
tute of Advanced Studies, boasts of hav- 
ing only a faculty, but not a single stu- 
dent. And the faculty’s only duty is, 
characteristically, to drop occasionally 
into their luxurious common room for 
a little company, a little relaxation, and 
a demi-tasse. 


Iil 


Fortunately, however, there is a third 
alternative. For as growth can be ef- 
fected in the mechanical way, by expan- 
sion, purchased at the price of declining 
efficiency once the point of diminishing 
productivity has been passed, so it can 
also be accomplished in the organic or 
biological way. Instead of growing by 
adding to their size, universities can 
leave their size intact and grow by mul- 
tiplication. This represents not only the 
natural form of growth of all living or- 
ganisms; it is the only way by which the 
seemingly contradictory requirements of 
scholarship and student pressure can be 
solved simultaneously. By founding a 
daughter university whenever student 
enrollments exceed the figure of let us 
say 1,000 or 1,500, the continued high 
level of scholarship would be insured by 
preventing the breakup of easy interdis- 
ciplinary contacts resulting from physical 
overgrowth. Yet, at the same time all 
students would be accommodated in new 
quadrangles to be established whenever 
their rising numbers reach the point at 
which healthy organisms begin to split 
into duplicates. 

The arguments against the organic or 
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biological form of growth by splitting 
as opposed to the cancerous form of 
growth by expansion are primarily eco- 
nomic, One concerns the question of dis- 
position. What should be done with 
those numerous institutions whose facili- 
ties have long outgrown optimum lim- 
its) The answer seems simple. They 
might be turned into hospitals. Spread 
out, as they are, over parklike campuses, 
their buildings are so distant from each 
other that all possibility of contact and 
infection has been removed—a condition 
impeding their academic use but making 
them ideally suited as hospitals. 

The other argument concerns the 
question of operation. Unable to benefit 
from the savings of mass production and 
joint services, would not the cost of 
maintaining a number of competitive 
universities be prohibitive? The answer 
to this seems equally simple. Even if the 
assumption were correct, it would have 
to be remembered that universities deal 
with education, not mass production, and 
that what counts is the acquisition of 
knowledge, not its cost. 

But there is nothing indicating that 
the assumption is correct. The same ar- 
gument has been used by the advocates 
of centralized socialism against the waste 
and seemingly senseless duplications of 
capitalist competition. Yet, the competi- 
tive wastes of capitalism have led to 
improvement in quality, not deteriora- 
tion; to diversity, not uniformity; to 
lower, not higher, costs; to a rise, not a 
decline, in living standards. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is centralized mass production, 
not competitive duplication, that makes 
the one cost prohibitive that really mat- 
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ters, the cost of quality.’ 

The same argument has also been 
used against the competitive waste of 
the unintegrated side-by-side existence of 
ancient and medieval city states. But 
here again, waste was a sign of wealth, 
not of poverty. Precisely because they 
wasted so much energy in duplicate ef- 
forts, these allegedly retarded city states 
produced the unmatched variety of the 
individualistic philosophy, poetry, archi- 
tecture, and art which has become the 
hallmark of Western civilization. What 
a contrast to the standardized product 
feeding the socialized taste of their mass 
producing successors. With all the ener- 
gies of the latter being absorbed by the 
stupendous task of integrating, co-ordi- 
nating, and administering the enlarged 
unity of their new domains, they can 
boast of little more than super highways 
paved with cement. The medieval city 
states, having no territories requiring 
artificial integration, could afford to pave 
their highways too—with marble! And 
not only that! Freed from the cost of 
administering overlarge political units, 
they could see to it that these highways 
were graced with fountains, statues, inns, 
cathedrals, museums, and theaters, not 
with gas pumps and hot dog stands, 
offering television drama along with the 
mustard. 


* Criticizing the tendency of socialist centrali- 
zation to impose too large an administrative appa- 
ratus on production, even Nikita S. Krushchev, in 
his speech of May 7, 1957, proposing the division 
of the Soviet Union into 92 semi-autonomous eco- 
nomic regions, confirmed the cost and waste of 
over-co-ordination when he said: “We have so 
many supervisors checking on the production of 
neckties that the quality of our neckties is still very 
inferior.” New York Times, May 8, 1957. 
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Thus, as competitive small scale seems 
to have proved both highly productive 
and economical in the case of business 
and states, so it will prove both produc- 
tive as well as economical in the case of 
universities. Far from making the cost of 
education prohibitive, their splitting up 
into small quadrangles will actually 
make it cheaper. For small colleges, like 
medieval city states, are able to save the 
most wasteful of all costs—the cost of 
maintaining an administrative apparatus 
which, insignificant when small, tends to 
increase at a geometric ratio with every 
arithmetic increase in facilities once the 
point of optimum size has been reached. 

However, the economic problem of 
education would be secondary even if it 
would not permit easy solution. For the 
two main problems remain those of 
scholarship and student pressure. While 
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growth by plant expansion solves the 
latter, it magnifies the former, leaving 
as the only workable alternative: growth 
by splitting. This alone insures the 
added space necessary to accommodate 
increasing numbers of students while at 
the same time preserving the intimacy 
of scale so essential for high scholastic 
accomplishment. 

All modern trends and _ rationaliza- 
tions notwithstanding, the educational 
problems confronting our time seem, 
therefore, to concern questions not of 
administrative integration but of physical 
contraction, and their answer lies not in 
the future but the past. It is the quad- 
rangle. This may be reactionary. So, I 
presume, is the physician who suggests 
that the excessive growth of cells in the 
human body is not a sign of progress but 
of a disease called cancer. 


High-school libraries are a fairly common adjunct of the public edu- 
cational system, but many of them are not good, and all too often they 
are in the charge of an over-worked teacher instead of a trained li- 
brarian. A still smaller percentage have adequate collections of up-to- 
date science and mathematics books. A survey of the library holdings 
of approximately 1000 representative American high schools conducted 
by the AAAS during 1958 disclosed that only 5.1 percent of the books 
were devoted to science and mathematics. Considering the portion of 
the school curriculum devoted to science and mathematics, not less 
than 20 percent of a high-school library’s holdings should be in this 
area.—Editorial, Science, April 10, 1959 





The Sign-Posts Sometimes Shift 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


HE ESSENCE of learning and of 
ee is the pursuit of truth. 
Conscientious learners and teachers es- 
pouse this ideal with an almost religious 
fervor, as well they may; for the occu- 
pation of either student or teacher seems 
peculiarly hollow and meaningless un- 
less it consists of the search for what is 
true. 

In the heyday of the German univer- 
sities, much was made of Lehrfreiheit 
und Lernfreiheit (teaching-freedom and 
learning-freedom) ; and indeed the con- 
cept has had some vitality in universities 
everywhere from their beginnings. 
There have been many times and places 
where it has been pushed into temporary 
eclipse; but it is hardly disputable that 
to the extent to which an institution lacks 
scholarly freedom for students and 
teachers, it is not a university, but only 
a propaganda-mill. 

Academic freedom leads to disputa- 
tion because truth does not appear to all 
men alike. Reasonable, tolerant, and 
courteous exposition of clashing argu- 
ments is an excellent intellectual exer- 
cise, well calculated to facilitate the clari- 
fication and diffusion of truth. But pre- 
cisely because the striving for verity is 
so intimately a part of man’s emotional 
drives, it easily arouses passions which 
may override courtesy, tolerance, and 
cool reason. It may then substitute prej- 
udices of emotional origin for the fruits 
of intellectual effort, and pass on to var- 
ious stages of obstinacy and truculence. 


Thus one man’s truth becomes another 
man’s anathema; and in his passion for 
truth as he sees it, the one man wants to 
silence the other. 

Thus through all human history, he 
who would voice his views of truth with- 
out reserve has often met with opposi- 
tion, obloquy, persecution, or even mar- 
tyrdom. Often the hated concepts have 
been universally accepted as authentic 
scientific discoveries a generation or a 
century later, and their first proponent 
subsequently enshrined as an intellectual 
giant and benefactor of the race. Unfor- 
tunately this can not be retroactive, but 
it can perhaps be of some help in the 
continuing search for truth in the future. 


Practical Limits Exist 


It is possible that one man’s truth, if 
acted upon, may be, to all his compatri- 
ots, treason. Under American concepts 
of civil rights, a treasonable thought is 
not a crime, but a seditious utterance 
may be, and a treasonable action as- 
suredly is. Thus freedom of speech, even 
as all the freedoms protected by the 
Amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution, has its practical limits. Defin- 
ing those limits in specific cases is a deli- 
cate and continuing task of the federal 
courts. But each citizen, too, must indi- 
vidually determine those practical limits 
for himself as he charts his own course 
in accord with his own conscience and 
with his own estimates of what is wise 
and expedient in his own time and place. 
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I do not say he must be guided ex- 
clusively by his own conception of truth 
at the time, and throw aside all consider- 
ations of expediency or caution. That 
choice is for him alone. I do say that his 
own view of truth may change some- 
what with the years; and that at any 
time, early or late in his career, a certain 
quality called by some such name as sci- 
entific caution or intellectual reserve will 
prevent him from being too brazenly 
sure of the rightness of his own views. 
He may present them enthusiastically 
and persuasively, but not dogmatically. 

Thus it may be said with a good deal 
of cogency that the more intelligent a 
man’s devotion to truth, the less likely 
is he to encounter what seem to him to 
be odious restrictions of his academic 
freedom. If he is nevertheless impelled 
to propound aggressively views which 
arouse unfavorable emotional reactions 
in a great majority of his contemporar- 
ies, or which clash directly with the pre- 
vailing mores, or strongly antagonize 
many who occupy positions of leadership 
and power in the society of his day, he 
must do so at the risk of some emotional 
and perhaps illogical or irrational oppo- 
sition. To the extent that he awakens 
this sort of antagonism, he will for the 
time being at least, have created heat 
rather than light. 


Law, Morals, Taste Help Mark 


the Boundaries 


The happy and productive exercise of 
academic freedom appears generally to 
be guided by some four considerations. 
The first is a thoughtful man’s decent 
reluctance to assume his own infallibility 
in intellectual matters, and his wary self- 
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restraint in declining to adopt a view- 
point except when the evidence in its 
support seems conclusive. 

Another is an appropriate regard for 
what is the law of the land appertaining 
to civil rights, and to educational admin- 
istration. For this purpose it is not sufh- 
cient to memorize the pertinent parts of 
the federal and state constitutions; the 
law may change somewhat with each 
new relevant decision of the Surpreme 
Court, and the general climate of civil 
rights fluctuates widely as decades and 
generations pass. And civil rights and 
academic freedom are not identical, 
though they may be coming closer to- 
gether. 

A third is the bounds of good morals. 
Few would suppose that profanity or 
obscenity is protected by freedom of 
speech; or that the use of slanderous 
utterance, provocative of retaliation even 
with physical violence, is acceptable ex- 
cept under the rarest of circumstances. 
The obligation to be fair and intellectu- 
ally honest is also a moral one. Morality 
is distinctly different from observance of 
law, for many a moral obligation is not 
enforceable at law. 

A fourth consideration consists in the 
precepts of good taste. We shall not 
argue whether these rank above or below 
moral principles, or whether they are of 
the same order; but they have subtle 
and fear-reaching influence in human re- 
lations, and have their place in the pro- 
gressive refinement of human nature. 


Freedom of Inquiry for Student 
and Teacher Alike 


Closely related to the scientific cau- 
tion or intellectual reserve which re- 
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strains one from “going off the deep 
end” in dogma, is a respect for the intel- 
lectual integrity of others which pre- 
vents aggressive and unqualified prose- 
lyting: “Here is my view, ready-cut for 
your acceptance. There is no alternative. 
I have seen the light; all who do not 
agree with me are in darkness.” At least 
when dealing with students who are at 
or approaching intellectual maturity, a 
supreme requisite is to grant the student 
his own freedom of inquiry: “Here are 
my views. What are yours? Let us com- 
pare, contrast, and criticize. What is the 
weight of the evidence? Can we develop 
some techniques of investigation or ex- 
perimentation which may produce new 
facts and new insights for all of us?” 

To what extent this attitude can prop- 
erly be maintained in the teaching of 
immature children, I do not profess to 
know; but I suspect that it has a rather 
large place, and also that it can be over- 
done. Likewise, I suppose it has its lim- 
itations in the case of mature students 
who are of distinctly inferior intellectual 
caliber, But the competent university 
student must be his own judge of the 
evidence in all cases. After this has been 
granted, the student-teacher relationship 
is on a candid and potentially productive 
basis. 


Civil Rights and Academic Freedom 
Are Not Quite the Same 


It is also well for students and teach- 
ers alike to know and remember that 
one may be excluded from an educa- 
tional institution because of an offense 
which is not of itself contrary to law. 
In other words, it has long been under- 
stood that an institution may maintain 
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within itself a climate of behavior, a 
“tone,” which is more exacting than the 
norms sustained by the general law of 
the jurisdiction. Thus students may be de- 
nied the privilege of associating them- 
selves with national fraternities, required 
to live in dormitories, or compelled to 
take military training, or to submit to 
medical examinations, to mention only 
a few recent instances. In earlier years 
students and faculty were sometimes re- 
quired to attend daily chapel exercises, 
and dismissed if they did not. 

In this place I shall not expatiate, as I 
might, upon .the numerous court deci- 
sions in mariy states which have sus- 
tained the right of a college or university 
to maintain yardsticks of behavior as 
well as of scholarship in accord with its 
own standards. The bill of rights in the 
federal or state constitution may protect 
a type of behavior from being treated as 
unlawful, but no bill of rights as yet 
compels an educational institution to re- 
tain a student or a teacher who violates 
its reasonable rules, It is true that in rel- 
atively recent years an institutional rule 
or even a state statute excluding stu- 
dents from a state university or college 
solely on account of their race and color 
has come to constitute a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. And although 
the great restraints of that Amendment 
apply only to the states and their agen- 
cies, and not to privately controlled in- 
stitutions, New York has had since 1935 
a state statute forbidding nonsectarian 
tax-exempt educational institutions from 
discrimination on grounds of race, color, 
or religion. In 1948 the prohibition of 
racial discrimination was broadened to 
apply also to denominational institutions. 
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This is but proof that both law and 
morals are progressive; that what was a 
century ago largely unthought of, grad- 
ually gained wider acceptance as a moral 
obligation, and is now a subject of legal 
compulsion. 


Good Taste and Academic Freedom 


Probably the essence of good taste in 
human relations consists in consideration 
for the convictions and feelings of oth- 
ers. One may think a certain belief of 
his colleague or neighbor is quite erro- 
neous, that it is based on groundless prej- 
udice, that its tendency is harmful to 
society; yet it is entitled to a modicum 
of respect as long as it is obviously held 
with sincerity by a respectable human be- 
ing. It is no proper target for sarcasm 
or ridicule, or cause for violent polemics. 
These are perhaps better reserved for 
the long outmoded misconceptions of 
earlier generations; and even in that case 
the barbs are better directed at the idea 
than at the person. Indeed, use of the 
argumentum ad rem and abstention 
from the argumentum ad hominem de- 
serves to rank in its own right as a major 
mark of good taste. 

There is no purpose of making a long 
homily on good taste at this point. The 
subject is mentioned only because what 
become bitter controversies concerning 
academic freedom sometimes originate 
merely in actions which are plainly in 
atrociously bad taste. For example, in a 
church-related college affliated with one 
particular denomination, as most of them 
are, is it in good taste for a student or 
teacher to overtly avow his disbelief in 
the tenets of that sect, or to deprecate 
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its discipline and all its works? Is it in 
good taste for him to proselyte aggres- 
sively among his colleagues for atheism, 
agnosticism, or for any religious system 
or organization markedly different from 
that to which his institution is connected? 
As a practical matter, if he does any of 
these things he may soon be asked to 
take his talents elsewhere. Can he then 
say he has been denied academic free 
dom? The foregoing is not to create a 
wrong impression that church-related 
colleges do not tolerate teachers and stu- 
dents of varied religious beliefs or of 
none; for many of them do so. But most 
such colleges have highly-prized tradi- 
tions and a carefully developed atmos- 
phere which it is folly for one or a 
group of individuals to attempt to de- 
stroy or radically alter in the name of 
academic freedom. 

Similar considerations apply under 
many differing circumstances in our di- 
versified system of higher education. 
State universities and colleges have been 
charged with sacrificing academic free- 
dom for political advantage, and private 
institutions have been accused of shush- 
ing free expression in deference to the 
predilections of wealthy donors or pros- 
pective donors, and it has been said that 
the governing boards of all types of in- 
stitutions tend to be heavily over 
weighted with bankers, financiers, and 
elderly men of wealth whose economic 
views are generally decidedly those of 
yesteryear, and who sometimes tend to 
regard any differing views with strong 
suspicion and sharp hostility. Good taste 
as well as good sense will indicate that 
in such situations a bull-in-the-china-shop 
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approach in the social sciences, careless of 
offense to the views of others, may 
arouse antagonisms disruptive of the 
calm atmosphere of the academic grove. 
Irrational antagonisms may, indeed, be 
impossible to avoid; and the foregoing 
is not intended as a craven counsel of 
cringing caution which would make 
teaching an empty exercise. Rather it is 
a plea for the taste and skill by which 
the clear light of learning can be kept 
ablaze and free from the acrid smoke of 
prejudiced squabbling. Not always, but 
often, the more heated a controversy 
grows, the smaller the original point at 
issue appears, until sometimes it is lost 
from sight altogether while the quarrel 
rages on. 


The Role of Semantics and of 
Skill in Communication 


In all controversial areas of knowl- 
edge, words and phrases have a way of 
being picked up and used as slogans or 
labels by one faction or another, and 
thus acquiring a derivative meaning 
markedly different from their generic 
sense, so that flaunting them in the faces 
of an opposing faction has much the 
same effect as passing the toreador’s cape 
in front of a fighting bull. Now delicate 
mastery of language is undoubtedly one 
of the key aims of all education, though 
language is only a tool of expression. It 
is unworthy of university teachers and 
students to fall into slovenly habits of 
speaking in clichés, slogans, and plati- 
tudes. Using these worn stereotypes in 
speech is somewhat like brandishing a 
club in the face of a person who holds 
differing views, so that the probability of 
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engaging his open-minded attention or 
of moving him by intellectual persuasion 
is practically nil. 

“Free enterprise system” wears a halo 
meaning for a majority of Americans. 
It is all sweetness and light. But a dis- 
gruntled minority will tell you it means 
“freedom of exploitation” and “freedom 
to starve” for the unemployed. “Private 
capitalism” is less highly charged emo- 
tionally, but your banker would rather 
you used the gaudier term. “The profit 
system” has horns and cloven hooves. 
To many it seems to be an expression 
both inaccurate and offensive. To a cer- 
tain minority it is a sharp rapier with 
which to goad those who are complacent 
with the economic status quo. 

All of the three quoted phrases could 
probably serve about equally well as 
designations of the current American 
economic system, were it not that each 
has become something of a motto or a 
bludgeon. We shall never solve any 
problems of economic progress by bandy- 
ing such terms back and forth. It is 
better to recognize that our system, 
though superb in many ways, has multi- 
ple imperfections; that it is being and 
has been constantly modified and recti- 
fied on scores of fronts; that it is by no 
means all black or all white; that no 
intellectual purpose is served by using 
“private capitalism” and “state social- 
ism” as emotion-charged epithets, but 
that each of these terms could be a use- 
ful tool if completely shorn of its load 
of emotional barnacles. 

Similar examples abound. Can one ex- 
pect to be heard with respect and toler- 
ance when he essays a complex and deli- 
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cate problem, if he uses words that actu- 
ally resemble the primitive warrior’s 
club more than the modern surgeon’s 
scalpel? 

In the preceding paragraphs, does it 
seem that academic freedom may be 
strangled between the lines of guideposts 
marked scientific caution, law, morals, 
taste, and semantic skill? Is your tem- 
perament such that you must mount the 
barricades and risk martyrdom? I would 
not dissuade you. But mark the words of 
the great liberal Justice Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, who said: “One who is a 
martyr to a principle—which may turn 
out in the end to be a delusion or an 
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error—does not prove by his martyrdom 
that he has kept within the law.” 

Some prefer more orderly progress 
to the cataclysmic episode. Jefferson, lost 
as he was in his admiration of the 
French, said in effect that we needed a 
revolution every twenty years. In the one 
and three-quarters centuries since his 
prime, our governmental system has 
lived and grown and progressed without 
upset. During the same period, the 
French bid fair to have been governed 
by five different republics, to say nothing 
of five monarchies. Compare the merits 
of evolutionary development with those 
of radical change. 


TEACHER TRAINING IS BEING EXPANDED IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


According to the British Information Service the enrollments will 
be expanded 50% during the next four years, the largest permanent 
expansion ever undertaken. The teacher training college course is to 
be lengthened from two years to three in 1960 and the whole training 
college system is to be reshaped. The program will involve about 
seventy projects, costing $42,000,000.00. The size of the colleges will 
be increased and the colleges will become more like university institu- 
tions than they have been in the past. Preference is to be given too in 
planning the program in colleges in or near the universities or other 


important cultural centers. 





English Education and the 
English Character 


WituraM Roy NIBLEtTr 


I 


N ENGLISHMAN writing about the 
A English character is of course very 
likely to give a more favorable picture 
than is deserved. “There is a lot to be 
said in his favor, but the other is more 
interesting,” no doubt. But I shall be as 
truthful as I can! 

E. M. Forster once pointed out that 
in many ways John Bull is a justifiable 
caricature of the Englishman with his 
top hat, his comfortable clothes, his sub- 
stantial stomach and his substantial bal- 
ance at the bank—essentially middle 
class, solid, cautious, having steadiness, 
efficiency and considerable lack of imagi- 
nation. But to set off against such a sim- 
ple reading of the English character as 
is represented by Mr. Bull one has to 
remember that English literature is dis- 
tinguished by its lyrics more than its 
speeches or novels, by its poetry rather 
than its prose and by its romantic poetry 
above all. One has to remember, too, 
that for centuries religion has played a 
greater part in both the private and the 
public life of England than of any other 
country in Europe. And the doctrine of 
the “inner light” is of the essence of Pur- 
itanism that meant so much in English 
history. It is not a simple thing to gen- 
eralise about England or the English. 
And truthful generalisations about the 
English educational system are no less 
difficult to make. 


By and large, however, one finds these 
three characteristics deeply marked in 
English life at all social levels and 
throughout English education too: 

First, a respect for personality and for 
the rights of the individual. This leads 
to the practice of a kind of toleration, 
based on a recognition that the other 
chap must be given his say whether you 
yourself think that quite worth saying 
or not. It leads to freely granting others 
privacy to an extent which seems to 
many non-Englishmen positively unso- 
ciable. 

Second, a dislike of rules which permit 
of no exception. The English climate is 
foggy and a fog softens sharp lines in a 
landscape. We tend to dislike absolutely 
sharp lines; we tend to be willing to 
“muddle through” many a situation, and 
to compromise. We have no defined 
constitution on which to run the country 
and many questions are decided by refer- 
ence to a “feeling” of what is right 
rather than by rule. We tend to prefer 
the amateur to the professional in very 
many situations. 

Third, a continued belief in quality 
as worthwhile in itself. This is seen in 
various types of social snobbishness 
which are still with us, though fast de- 
creasing, but also in the idea that to have 
an elite is in itself no bad thing. This 
elite is by no means conceived of as an 
elite by birth, or even as an elite intel- 
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lectually, though in these days intelli- 
gence is certainly regarded as an impor- 
tant ingredient in it. The English idea 
of an elite is one that is possessed first of 
character and only secondarily of intelli- 
gence, 

II 

How are these English characteristics 
revealed in English education today? 
The whole organisation of our educa- 
tional system is designed to make sure 
that no one individual or group of indi- 
viduals has unchecked power; that local 
interests are give due place; and that 
every teacher in every school has as 
much freedom as can well be accorded 
him. The English educational system is, 
of course, like the American, a decentral- 
ised one. A good deal of power is in the 
hands of the central authority—the Min- 
istry of Education with its hordes of 
Civil Servants in London—but a good 
deal also rests with the Local Education 
Authorities, of which there are 146 al- 
together, some bigger, some smaller, 
covering the whole country. The Min- 
istry can do little by dictate or regulation 
without getting the Local Authorities on 
its side. For it is the Local Authorities 
and not the Ministry which own the 
schools and appoint the teachers. More- 
over it is perfectly possible for independ- 
ent schools to flourish and a place is still 
left for sheer private enterprise within 
the whole set-up. 

The Ministry of Education is headed 
by a Minister who changes with every 
changing Government, and sometimes 
oftener than that; and the officials who 
advise him are schooled themselves in 
the English Civil Service tradition by 
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which they have come to understand al- 
most instinctively that they must not be 
dictators but interpreters of the public 
will, influencing policy for good, no 
doubt, but only within limits of what 
would be desired by educational opinion 
in the country. Most of these Civil Serv- 
ants are Oxford and Cambridge men— 
and in these days women—who have 
been trained in objectivity and made 
more or less civilised. 

The Ministry of Education has had 
since 1944 two advisory councils to help 
to keep it more closely in touch with opin- 
ion inside the professional world of 
teaching and educational administration. 
The Central Advisory Council and the 
National Advisory Council are two bod- 
ies made up largely of teachers, mem- 
bers of Local Education Authorities and 
university people who make recommen- 
dations to the Minister about all sorts 
of matters—the National Advisory 
Council on questions of the training and 
supply of teachers (an absolutely key 
issue) and the Central Advisory Council 
on any matter of educational policy re- 
ferred to it by the Minister or on which 
it may wish itself to prepare a report. 
The Minister of Education and his ofh- 
cials pay the greatest regard to the rec- 
ommendations of these advisory councils. 
Here is respect for public opinion mani- 
fested indeed; and here too are safe- 
guards of individual liberty seen at 
work. The Ministry publishes many 
pamphlets and regulations. But it is typi- 
cal that the pamphlets mostly consist of 
“suggestions for the consideration of 
teachers” in one form or another; and 
that the regulations are full of such 
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words as “suitable” and “satisfactory”— 
both of them terms which permit a wide 
range of personal judgment and inter- 
pretation. 

No document issued by the Ministry 
of Education or Local Authority defines 
with any exactitude the timetable, sylla- 
bus or methods of teaching to be adopted 
in a school, Nor does any document state 
in so many words what the powers of a 
headmaster or headmistress are over 
their assistants. As a plain matter of fact 
the assistant teacher in England, even 
one straight from the university or train- 
ing college, has immense freedom to 
teach his particular subject in a way 
that seems to him right (or in a way 
that he can manage! ). The syllabus to 
which a class works is normally con- 
cocted by a teacher or a group of teachers 
on a school staff and can be amended 
when others join the team. It is true that 
where a school takes an external examin- 
ation, set perhaps by a University Ma- 
triculation Board, the syllabus of the 
forms sitting for the examination will be 
that of the examining board concerned. 
But even University Matriculation 
Boards have considerable numbers of 
actual teachers sitting on them and in 
some cases the teacher representatives 
outnumber those from the universities 
themselves. In other words teachers, 
even assistant teachers, have many rights 
guaranteed them. It is in practice exceed- 
ingly difficult in England to dismiss a 
teacher from a post unless he is quite 
grossly immoral or incompetent. Even if 
he is a communist he cannot easily be 
sacked! 

The Education Act of 1944 attempts 
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to safeguard the right of the child to 
be educated “according to his age, ability 
and aptitude” and a parent who is 
not satisfied that this is happening can 
appeal to a court of law for satisfaction. 
Perhaps it is as well, of course, that few 
parents are dissatisfied; nevertheless, 
here is an attempt made to give the child 
and the parent rights against the Local 
Education Authority and indeed over 
against the Ministry of Education itself. 


III 


On the financial side, as far as teach- 
ers’ salaries are concerned, the Minister 
of Education is advised by the so-called 
Burnham Committee. This is made up 
of representatives on the one hand of 
the Local Education Authorities and on 
the other of representatives of the teach- 
ers, and sits under an independent chair- 
man who has no connection with the 
Ministry of Education at all. Its chief 
duty is to advise the Minister regarding 
a national scale of salaries for teachers 
so that they will not run any danger of 
being paid at different rates by different 
Local Education Authorities. In this 
way the teacher’s own freedom is fur- 
ther preserved: he can rely on being 
able to move to any part of the country 
without sacrifice of salary. 

In this matter of the financing of edu- 
cation, however, perhaps the outstand- 
ing example of an English method of 
securing as much freedom and as much 
justice to all the parties concerned as is 
possible occurs in the sphere of univer- 
sity organization. Well over 70% of all 
university expenditure on salaries and 
something like 95% on university build- 
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ings comes in these days from the state. 
How is it going to be possible to pay 
over these vast sums of money to the 
universities year after year without 
threatening their freedom as academic 
institutions? How can we preserve es- 
sential freedom to university adminis- 
trators and university teachers, while 
also preserving the rights of the tax 
payer? The English device is the inven- 
tion of a University Grants Committee 
made up almost entirely of members 
of University staffs themselves, with a 
chairman who has had much experience 
as a university teacher himself, but is 
now to be employed as a Civil Servant: 
strictly speaking as head of one of the 
departments of the British Treasury. 
Through this Committee, which consists 
of only about 15 people in all, pass all 
schemes for the financing from state 
funds of every British university or uni- 
versity college. The Committee keeps in 
close touch with all of them, visiting 
them personally from time to time and 
having frequent consultations at an office 
in London. The results of its distribu- 
tions are reported to Parliament and in- 
deed are issued in printed form as public 
documents. But no questions are asked 
in Parliament about particular appor- 
tionments: it is agreed on all hands that 
these should be a matter between the 
university concerned and the University 
Grants Committee. Clearly such a sys- 
tem could only work if there is the 
closest trust, and if there are the closest 
relationships, between the University 
Grants Committee and the universities 
themselves. This particular system of 
checks and balances works well essen- 
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tially because of a trust at personal level 
between the chairman and members of 
the U.G.C. and the Vice-Chancellors 
and professors of the universities to 
which the grants are made, and between 
the U.G.C. and the British Treasury. 


IV 


The second of the three English char- 
acteristics I defined was the dislike of 
rules and willingness to compromise. In 
fact, the English prefer, wherever pos- 
sible, a system of keeping agreements 
rather than merely keeping rules; and 
part of the business of learning to be 
English consists in learning, unconsci- 
ously, what is agreed and permissible in 
this situation or that. 

One obvious example of this outlook 
and understanding is the position ar- 
rived at regarding religious teaching 
within schools. The English tradition is 
very strongly that religion, since it is so 
important a part of life, should have its 
place within the school. A good many 
other nations have decided that religion 
is too important to have a place inside 
the school curriculum—or if not too im- 
portant, at least too dangerous. In Eng- 
land both county and voluntary schools 
exist: the county schools being wholly 
financed by rates and taxes and the vol- 
untary schools largely so. Most of the 
voluntary schools are subject to church 
interests, and denominational teaching is 
permitted in them. But even in county 
schools every day begins with an act of 
worship; and religious instruction, ac- 
cording to a syllabus agreed between all 
the Protestant denominations, is given 
regularly every week. Of course any par- 
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ent who wishes to withdraw his child 
from the worship or religious instruc- 
tion, whether given in a voluntary or a 
county school, may withdraw him. But 
as a matter of fact very few parents do 
this, for even the English parent who 
takes very little interest in religion him- 
self, thinks that it is no bad thing for 
his child to be given some inkling in 
school of what it is all about. No people 
who wished to define with crystal clarity 
what exactly could be taught in a period 
of religious instruction and what could 
not be taught, could work out a com- 
promise in this field of the sort worked 
out in England. We are content to allow 
a certain haziness to remain at points of 
danger. 

There is no rule in England that 
every teacher should be a trained in 
order to become qualified: graduates 
without any teacher training may still 
teach as “qualified teachers.” This is 
partly, no doubt, because vestiges of the 
tradition still remain by which every 
graduate is thought of as in some sense 
a gentleman and you don’t impose a 
compulsory period of training on a gen- 
tleman but allow him to choose whether 
he will submit himself to it. But it is 
more an example of the English dislike 
of making an absolutely fixed rule that 
every teacher must have a course of pro- 
fessional training, because obviously 
some people who have never had such a 
period are jolly good teachers anyway. 
The amateur may well beat the profes- 
sional, if you give him a fair chance! 

The English ideal is “education for 
character” rather than the education of 
intelligence or the education conceived 
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as giving a certain modicum of general, 
necessary knowledge to everybody. 
“Education for character” is a rather 
vague, not to say foggy, phrase. We do 
not say exactly in what character con- 
sists; the territory of character has, as it 
were, no edges. We know roughly what 
we mean by it—that a good school 
should be a place which encourages in- 
tegrity, stability, honesty, unselfishness, 
a natural courtesy, etc., etc. But we don’t 
test any of these qualities by examina- 
tion, and are certainly apt to distrust ex- 
amination results when they pick out 
those we think the wrong people. 


Vv 

Thirdly, there is the continued but 
evolving belief in England that quality 
is something worthwhile in itself. Part 
of this aristocratic temper remains as a 
respect for some of the old social virtues 
possessed by a leisured class which hardly 
any longer exists in actual fact. Among 
the most famous of all English schools 
still are Eton and Harrow and Win- 
chester and Rugby—all of them schools 
independent of the main educational sys- 
tem, charging relatively high fees and 
boarding schools into the bargain. Some 
public schools are more intellectual in 
temper than others, but what they all 
seek to do is to turn out young gentle- 
men who will think straight, behave 
straight and have a certain style about 
them. The school will train in them a 
sense of responsibility towards other 
people. But in these days the majority 
will of course be going into business life, 
or the professions, or becoming scientists. 
The essential goodness within our public 
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school system is not that it leads to social 
distinctions: that, indeed, is part of the 
badness about it. What is good is that 
the system may produce some schools 
which powerfully affect and discipline 
the characters and outlooks of those who 
attend them. 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
though they take only a small minority 
(some 15%) of the total undergraduate 
population, are respected because the 
education they give is thought of as 
more concerned with the whole man 
than the university education given in 
other places. They are still, that is, 
thought of as par excellence places which 
will give a general education even while 
training men and women as specialists 
in this subject or that. Their students 
live in colleges and form a real commu- 
nity or are at least supposed to do so. 

Nevertheless, during this century 
there has been an entirely remarkable 
expansion of the grammar school—that 
is a school selecting its pupils at the age 
of 11, from a great diversity of income 
groups, largely on intellectual promise 
and giving them a fairly intensive, aca- 
demic education to the age of 16 or 18, 
with an increasing proportion of its 
products going on to a university after- 
wards. In these days as a matter of fact 
well over half of the undergraduates at 
Oxford and Cambridge come from 
grammar schools and almost 100% of 
the undergraduates at most other Eng- 
lish universities. 

The concept of the elite—albeit an 
elite based partly on intellectual criteria 
—is carried on from the grammar school 
to the university level by the system of 
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classifying university degrees into those 
with first class Honours, second class 
Honours, third class Honours and pass. 
The attainment of first class Honours is 
more than simply an achievement of so 
much knowledge, the successful amas- 
sing of so many creditable pieces of 
knowledge or skill. Much more it is a 
classification by quality and promise. 
There is a sort of idealism involved in 
the whole process. To get a “first” in 
any British university is to open up pros- 
pects for oneself otherwise not easily at- 
tainable. Here is a device democratic 
enough to accord with English tradi- 
tions which helps to select leaders for 
the nation’s future. The English hope 
is that the leader, when he finally emer- 
ges, will embody in himself a real repre- 
sentativeness of England—of national 
ways of thinking and behaving. One of 
the great fears of many young Ameri- 
cans is that they will somehow be dif- 
ferent from their contemporaries; and 
the non-selective school makes it much 
harder than it is in England for the boy 
or girl with a really superior mind to be 
respected for that possession and to feel 
self-respect about it. The English sys- 
tem of separating out at a fairly early 
age the people of high intelligence has 
great dangers, but perhaps it leads to 
less wastage of potential leadership and 
outstanding brain power than the Ameri- 
can system does. At any rate the English 
method of selecting leaders is in line 
with a continued respect for a certain 
aristocracy of brain and character which 
has some advantages in a comparatively 
smal] nation. At its best, the English un- 
derstanding of the aristocratic is an un- 
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derstanding that there must be in life 
a hierarchy of values, an acceptance of 
the notion that some thoughts and ac- 
tions stand higher than others. We are 
moving away from the idea that such 
values are contained in any principle of 
inherited wealth or title: it is our job to 
discover and educate an aristocracy of 
spirit and brains for each generation. 
The idea of a heritage, of a living 
tradition to be taken over by the new 
generation, is one of the central ideas 
in English schooling. Perhaps the most 
important thing to recognise about a 
heritage is that it is possible to lose it. 
And once it is lost there is really no 
substitute. Ruth Benedict in The Chry- 
santhemum and the Sword says that any 
human society must make for itself some 
design for living. It must approve cer- 
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tain ways of meeting situations, certain 
ways of sizing them up. And men who 
have accepted a system of values by 
which to live cannot without courting 
inefficiency and chaos keep for long a 
fenced-off portion of their lives where 
they think and behave according to a 
contrary set of values. They try to bring 
about more conformity. No doubt it is 
possible to see the whole British educa- 
tional set-up as a way of securing a con- 
tinuation of the British outlook and the 
British way of life. It is certain that you 
could not have the educational system 
we have without the curious national 
character we also have. It is in fact im- 
possible to understand what we do with 
and in our schools and colleges without 
understanding something of what we 
are! 


The taxpayer will support fantastically what he likes to call “es- 
sentials,” such as automobiles, liquor, television, cigarettes, cosmetics, 
and candy. Conversely, save for a few persons whose choices are un- 
orthodox, luxuries include such items as music, drama, doctor’s bills, 
and courses in Latin and philosophy. To many owners of television 
butter is called a luxury; to a few who love philosophy television may 
well be a luxury. The world is geared to popular demand rather than 
to propriety of choice or to the distinction between right and wrong. 
Like the politician, it argues that right and wrong have no basic mean- 
ing but are determined merely by popular opinion polls——Max S. 
MarsHati, “Whence Liberal Arts?” College and University, Fall, 
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The Hills 


Pierson METTLER 


Unto the purple hills, I lift my eyes, 

They speak to me of strength, attainment great; 
Of lofty courage incommensurate ; 

Of noble destinies, which yearn to rise 

From lofty plains, ambitious, toward the skies. 

I see a beauty far around them spread, 

The floating clouds and sunset tints overhead 


And feel the calm, which in their silence lies. 


Here Nature’s heart with passion palpitates, 

She gives in clusters flowers to dress the vales, 
While dashing streamlets fill with song the dales; 
And from each glade contentment emanates, 
Rock-ribbed and aged hills, in you I find 


Abiding peace and truth—and God enshrined, 





American Education and Culture— 
Weaknesses and Remedies 


Harotp H. Punke 


INCE Sputnik, it may seem patriotic 
5 to criticise American public educa- 
tion and compliment that of Russia. 
Criticism of our education is not new. 
Among early critics was Ben Franklin, 
who established his academy in 1751. 
One need not trace subsequent reform, 
through such men as Horace Mann in 
the last century or John Dewey in this, 
unless to suggest that many current 
critics have a keener appreciation for 
journalism than for educational prob- 
lems. A vocal history professor may 
know little about the history of Ameri- 
can education, or write as if Andrew 
Jackson’s ideas on a national bank have 
had more to do with developing Ameri- 
can civilization than have our public 
schools. 

It would be unrealistic to assume that, 
in a society with extensive freedom of 
speech and press, there would be little 
criticism of a tax-supported institution 
which reaches the people as intimately 
as American public schools—especially 
when that society allows numerous jeal- 
ous and competing private and parochial 
schools. Russia does not allow such in- 
stitutional variety, but regards it as a 
diversion, luxury, or subversive element, 
which cannot be afforded. To say that 
institutions in America, public and pri- 
vate, need continuous analysis and re- 
vision should imply two things: (1) any 
effective analysis must be made by per- 


sons acquainted with the purpose, struc- 
ture, and operation of the institution con- 
cerned; (2) objective appraisal is no 
more likely to be made by individuals 
with a vested interest in belittling or 
weakening the institution, than by indi- 
viduals with a comparable interest in 
preserving the status quo or promoting 
“pet” developments. 

1. Specific areas of weakness in Ameri- 
can education.—Several areas of weak- 
ness in American education are empha- 
sized by critics who have mushroomed 
since Sputnik. (1) A prime target is 
science teaching—if not under some orth- 
odox title such as physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, botany, or zoology. 
Often little concern is shown for the 
extent to which scientific information 
and concepts may be taught in Russia as 
physics or botany, but in this country as 
“general science”—or in courses with no 
science caption. In referring to science 
for ten-year-olds, one should get beyond 
terminology to content and method. (2) 
A second target is foreign language. 
Several factors contribute to the limited 
place accorded this subject in public 
schools. Among these are a large Eng- 
lish-speaking area, plus geographical sep- 
aration from non-English speaking 
peoples; a naive antagonism for German 
that accompanied World War I; growth 
in international prominence, plus an atti- 
tude inherited from Britain when that 
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country “Ruled the Waves”—that other 
peoples can learn “our” language, we 
will not bother to learn theirs; and 
smugness over our resourcefulness in 
winning world wars, with failure to de- 
velop alertness to international changes 
or to examine crucial aspects of our cul- 
ture. In Russia, the study of English 
seems to be at the top among foreign 
languages—with German next. These 
languages are for scientific, technologi- 
cal, and general-culture purposes. The 
Russian study of Arabic, Hindustani, or 
Mandarin (China) are for specialized 
vocational, propaganda, and infiltration 
purposes. By contrast, few Americans 
have studied Russian, and during the 
past quarter century no substantial per- 
centage have studied German. An atti- 
tude hangs on in this country that if one 
wants to study a foreign language he can 
get genuine erudition from analyzing 
Latin and real sophistication from gar- 
bling French. Our need for the study of 
foreign language today is not the same 
as that of the Russians, nor the same 
as that of Americans in 1930. (3) Men- 
tal discipline, “soft pedagogy,” and life 
adjustment constitute a target area. 
Attacks in this area have much to do 
with method, although content is in- 
volved. Most persons concerned with 
educating young people want them to 
develop disciplined minds—able to think 
systematically. However, some critics as- 
sume that only certain subject-matter 
has value for training to think. Persons 
acquainted with the psychology of learn- 
ing or educational method realize that 
any type of content can be used as prac- 
tice material in such training, provided: 
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(a) the learner is interested and moti- 
vated, (b) the material is well organized 
and so graduated in difficulty as to pro- 
vide for continuous student growth, (c) 
the teacher senses when to extend and 
when to withhold aid. The problems in- 
volved are somewhat technical, with 
laymen better able to judge results in 
terms of thinking capacity than to or- 
ganize materials and procedures for 
achieving the goals. Most criticism of 
“soft pedagogy” concerns mental disci- 
pline, although some concerns physical 
discipline. Life-adjustment education 
gives considerable attention to the emo- 
tional problems of children, the relation- 
ships of such problems to learning and 
to adult vocational achievement, and 
ways to improve one’s capacity to share 
in group undertakings. Life adjustment 
is a newer concept than mental discipline 
—and less well understood by persons 
who have not specifically studied it. Per- 
sonnel workers in industry frequently 
have a clearer understanding of what 
life-adjustment education means that 
academicians have. This aspect of educa- 
tion needs re-examining, but not discard- 
ing. 

There are other educational weak- 
nesses or limitations in America on 
which the “mushroom” critics seem less 
vocal. One concerns our tradition on 
length of school day, school week, and 
school year. One should not assume that 
high school pupils will learn as much in 
a well-planned and supervised school 
day from 9:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. as in a 
day from 8:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. Neither 
should one expect an American child to 
learn as much in a 5-day school week— 
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with a liberal sprinkling of holidays, as 
other children with equally qualified 
instruction will learn in a 6-day week— 
and a restricted holiday schedule. Our 
early agrarian relic of a long summer 
vacation also cuts down the learning 
achievement that one might reasonably 
expect of American children, in con- 
trast with those in countries which allow 
no such wasteful luxuries. The possi- 
bility of generally organizing our high 
school and college programs on a quar- 
ter basis, with four quarters per calen- 
dar year, is too seldom considered by 
educators and others bred in our lei- 
surely academic tradition. When we are 
told that a full-time school program 
would interfere with family week-ends 
and vacations, we might re-examine al- 
ternatives to see if this is preferable to 
others. 

Emphasis on uniformity in pupil ad- 
vancement through school is another 
weakness of American education—par- 
ticularly regarding bright students. 
There is much comment among educa- 
tors and psychologists concerning emo- 
tional maladjustments that may accom- 
pany rapid promotions and grade skips. 
The likelihood of maladjustment de- 
pends mainly on the maturity of the 
child relative to others in the class, the 
grade level at which rapid promotions or 
skips take place, and the proportion of 
the children affected. Children who are 
physically and socially immature in their 
present grade may aggravate their emo- 
tional problems by entering a higher 
grade with more mature pupils. Skips 
are easier in the primary grades, where 
achievement is less systematically 
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graded, than in the upper elementary 
grades. In high school and college much 
can be done through scheduling addi- 
tional subjects. If rapid promotions and 
skips were rather common, there would 
be several pupils in grades a year or so 
ahead of their “normal” age-grade place- 
ment—that is, other children of com- 
parable maturity in the higher grade 
with whom to associate. It is interesting 
that few of the educators who seem 
greatly concerned about maladjustment 
among the scattered cases of rapid pro- 
motion, are little concerned about mal- 
adjustment among the numerous cases 
of failure of promotion—even though 
there may two or more years of accumu- 
lated retardation during elementary- 
school years. 

A characteristic of our secondary 
schools, which some critics consider a 
weakness, is their attempt to provide 
education for all American youth. The 
philosophy involved, reinforced by com- 
pulsory attendance laws, results in part 
from effort to keep youth off the labor 
market—so that jobs may be more ex- 
tensively available for adults with 
family responsibility. This situation is 
quite different from that in a country 
where youth who do poorly on academic 
matters are directly “placed” in indus- 
try. However, critics have a point where 
“opportunity for all” is interpreted to 
mean the “same program for all.” Large 
cosmopolitan high schools with varied 
programs and perhaps ability grouping 
can overcome much of this weakness, but 
students in small schools which offer one 
narrow program can benefit from no 


such flexibility. 
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Recent criticism of American educa- 
tion is less ardent about teacher load, or 
about salary and other avenues to pres- 
tige, than about “weaknesses” previously 
noted. In Russia teachers have much 
lighter teaching loads and higher social 
status than in America. In any country, 
the status and prestige of teachers affects 
the community evaluation of the work 
which teachers do, and the eagerness of 
pupils to learn under teacher super- 
vision. 

2. The “American Way,” and com- 
petitive cultural developments.—Much is 
said about “The American Way of Life” 
—often with little effort at clarity as to 
whether “the way” is that of child or 
adult, rich or poor, male or female, 
Negro or white, Prostestant or Catholic, 
educated or ignorant. Within such 
groupings, further differences appear on 
personal liberty, vocational opportunity, 
social status, etc. “American Way” thus 
means the patterns of relationship 
among our many groups. These culture 
patterns have changed in the past cen- 
tury, and will change in future centuries. 
Culture patterns have likewise grown 
up among the Russians, Brazilians, 
Chinese, Hindus, Cherokees, Hottentots, 
and others. Each culture includes ele- 
ments which appear in one or more of 
the others, but also unique elements. 
Among modern nations, the unique fac- 
tor is largely the combination and rela- 
tive emphasis on different elements. 
Thus different ideas grow up regarding 
material need, government, personal 
liberty, religion, justice, or luxury. 

Since George Washington (1732-99), 
Americans have greatly changed their 
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ideas on material achievement, value of 
education, good health, and _ national 
prestige. So too have the Russians, since 
Peter the Great (1672-1725)—or since 
Nicholas I (1796-1855). Within any 
culture, the lines of major emphasis 
vary from time to time. During the last 
several decades the United States has 
emphasized technology and material de- 
velopment more than some nations have, 
with relatively less attention on the arts 
and perhaps on “basic” research. Our 
concepts of individual liberty have been 
modified, and our efforts to extend our 
economic and political ideology to other 
lands have increased. During the last 
four decades, the Russians have made 
great effort to develop along technical 
and material lines, to change their eco- 
nomic and political structure, and to ex: 
tend their ideology to other countries. 
Where ideologies differ as much as ours 
differs from theirs, and each has great 
technical and material strength, each 
threatens the other. So in a world with 
modern communication, a large “neu- 
tral” area which can join either side, 
and an ignorant antagonism contin- 
uously stimulated by each side toward 
the other, there can be no such thing 
as “peaceful coexistence” under the 
Khrushchev formula—on a long-term 
basis. The present situation offers three 
possibilities: (1) continued cold war, 
with anxiety and preparation for a hot 
war; (2) one side gradually undermin- 
ing and swallowing up the other, 
through economic and cultural infiltra- 
tion of both “neutral” and “enemy” ter- 
ritory; (3) cultural borrowing and amal- 
gamation, as each ideology modifies the 
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rate and direction of growth of the other. 
The differences among these potentiali- 
ties are largely in degree. 

Conquest is usually wasteful in time, 
human resources, and material goods— 
because of the need for extensive re- 
construction before growth can be re- 
sumed. As it is being resumed, the con- 
queror usually learns much from the 
conquered. Thus the Romans learned 
much from their conquered, particu- 
larly from the Greeks. The Germans 
learned much from the areas of Rome 
which they conquered. Various “con- 
querors” of China and India have not 
only been influenced by the conquered 
peoples, but essentially absorbed by 
them. Present-day Latin America re- 
flects mutual absorption of conqueror 
and conquered—biologically and cultur- 
ally. Even in North America, the con- 
quering Europeans accepted much from 
the Indians—as shown by names of 
states, cities, and rivers, or by foods, 
poetry, and “Western” lore. The extent 
of culture interchange between con- 
queror and conquered depends on the 
amount each has to offer. The Russians 
are said to have captured many scien- 
tists from conquered Germany, and to 
have moved much physical equipment 
from Germany to Russia. The Ameri- 
cans and British, too, have learned much 
from the Germans. 

To assume that similar cultural bor- 
rowing and assimilation will not take 
place in the future seems unwarranted. 
How immediate and fruitful the results 
will be, will depend on procedures. If 
done by war there will be much destruc- 
tion of life and material goods, and at 
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least a temporary use of force to repress 
ideas which should be evaluated accord- 
ing to long-range merit. If done through 
a comprehensive exchange of peoples 
and goods, with extensive opportunity 
to criticize ideas and achievements, most 
of the destruction of people and prop- 
erty can be avoided and the rate of 
culture assimilation and growth speeded 
up. Some students of civilization have 
accordingly maintained that in the long 
run developmental trends would have 
been much the same without major wars. 

3. Individualism and regimentation, 
as relative concepts—To say that the 
Russian system regiments its people, and 
that we do not want regimentation, is 
somewhat naive and irrelevant. Any 
organized society has laws and practices 
which regiment its people, and some an- 
thropologists maintain that primitive so- 
cieties are the most rigid. Primitive 
peoples know they can survive by fol- 
lowing established patterns—which have 
emerged from uncritical experience, but 
are skeptical about variation. As the 
margin of security grows, tolerance for 
variation and experimentation also 
grows. 

Much early American liberty and in- 
dividualism in vocation and leisure-time 
was geared to frontier hardship and self- 
denial. As the country has become more 
populous and its civilization more com- 
plex, this kind of liberty and individual- 
ism has been reduced—through exten- 
sion of pressures by industrial corpora- 
tions, organized labor, and the state. 
The regimentation of Americans in re- 
cent decades has been most pronounced 
during economic, war, or other emerg- 
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encies—when the differences between 
American and totalitarian systems 
shrink. Many Americans recall the ex- 
tensive curtailment of their personal 
liberties during both world wars—or 
during the Korean. dispute. 

One reason for less tolerance of eco- 
nomic variation, in Russia than in the 
United States, is the lower level of pro- 
ductivity per man hour and the conse- 
quent smaller margin of economic secur- 
ity. Another reason is their marked use 
of present productivity to increase fu- 
ture productive capacity. A third reason 
concerns the large share of productive 
capacity absorbed by military programs 
—as protection behind which to develop 
and extend “The Russian Way of Life.” 
We make comparable use of military 
programs concerning “The American 
Way of Life.” 

But if the Russian people had more 
personal liberty under Nicholas II (be- 
fore Lenin—1917) than under Khrush- 
chev (since Stalin), it was largely be- 
cause of sparse settlement, poor com- 
munication, and a government that was 
corrupt in ways different from today’s 
corruptions. In Russia, the political free- 
dom of the frontier and the religious 
freedom of the Reformation never be- 
came embodiec i governmental struc- 
ture, as they did in the United States. 
Moreover, the industrial revolution has 
not been at work in Russia as long as in 
this country. A tradition of individual- 
ism and personal liberty concerning the 
use of one’s time and material resources, 
along with economic opportunity for the 
individual and the advertising drive of a 
profit-motive industry, has done much to 
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create a gadget-minded America—which 
places physical and material comfort 
high in its scale of values. So we have 
emphasized automobiles, television, re- 
duced working hours, costly clothing and 
recreation, along with wide range in vo- 
cational and residential choice, whereas 
the Russians have devoted more of their 
energies to producing steel, minerals, 
electric power, transportation, and agri- 
cultural commodities—and to schools, 
and some areas of basic research. Both 
countries give great attention to war— 
through military, economic, and propa- 
ganda avenues, although the Russians 
devote a larger percentage of their re- 
sources to this purpose than we do. 

In the United States the methods by 
which the culture is dominated are more 
subtle than in Russia, and the immedi- 
ate goals different. At our scheduled 
elections the rulers, actual and prospec- 
tive, earnestly try to convince the public 
that as candidates they are seriously in- 
terested in the welfare of the people 
generally—as the people, in relatively 
free elections, indicate their conception 
of that welfare. But the views expressed 
by the electorate are substantially influ- 
enced by the amount spent for news- 
paper, radio, TV, and other propaganda. 
In totalitarian countries these procedures 
are short-circuited through direct exer- 
cise of police power—rather than maneu- 
vered indirectly through financial power. 
Financial power in America greatly in- 
fluences individual goals through adver- 
tising—regarding mechanical gadgets, 
recreation, personal dress, earnings, and 
appeals to traditions of personal liberty 
and to personal economic resources. 
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Regimentation usually aspires to the best 
organization of resources that a society 
can develop for achieving accepted goals. 

What orientation the Russians will 
emphasize if and when they catch up 
industrially, is important. They could 
then use their great productive capacity 
for world-wide economic influence—as 
we could have been doing if our social 
philosophy had been so oriented, or they 
could use more of it to make consumer 
goods for the home people—as we have 
done. Whether a distribution of goods 
to other countries indicates humanitari- 
anism and philanthropy or imperialism 
and conquest depends on types of goods 
and on obligations attached. 

To assume that the Russians or any 
other people would persist in their drive 
for research and increased productive 
capacity after they had surpassed com- 
petitors, might suggest stupidity—if a 
relax-and-enjoy-it philosophy prevails, 
or humanitarian zeal—if an ever-extend- 
ing-perfectability-of-man philosophy is 
the guide. Some cultures of the past 
have disintegrated through opulence and 
corruption, as initial goals were achieved 
and there were no leaders to formulate 
new ones to challenge the people. This 
could happen to the United States—or 
in any other country of great material 
wealth. 

4. Compromise and assimilation, as 
means of growth.—We hear that com- 
munism is “a passing phase”—only 
“temporary.” Perhaps such terms have 
various meanings. With respect to geo- 
logical time, every government is pass- 
ing or temporary. In the brief period 
since Lenin, Russian communism has 
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changed substantially. American democ- 
racy has also changed since the Hoover 
Presidency. The same is true of democ- 
racy in Britain, and elsewhere. If such 
terms mean that the Russian state, pre- 
sumably representing all the people, will 
soon give up its ownership and control 
of natural resources, major instruments 
of production, or efforts to extend its 
system into new territory—then they in- 
dicate wishful thinking. If Russia equals 
or exceeds the United States in produc- 
tivity per man hour, Russia will prob- 
ably feel less need to regiment its man- 
power concerning vocational choice or 
places and hours of work. With more 
material production per capita, more 
goods could be allocated to each person 
for private or exclusive use. As Russian 
achievements in science and industry 
multiply, they will generate interna- 
tional prestige as a kind of natural right 
—with less need to exaggerate, or to 
falsify regarding contributions actually 
made by others. In the United States, 
it appears that the masses will partici- 
pate increasingly in the ownership and 
control of the nation’s material wealth 
and productive capacity—although there 
may now be a “temporary” reaction 
from strengthening the state as the or- 
ganized representative of the people in 
economic matters. Various forms of 
health, employment, and old-age se- 
curity are parts of this picture, as are 
home loans, highway and other public 
building activities, conservation pro- 
grams, and various publicity supported 
research and experimental undertakings. 

Foregoing comments suggest that 
neither Russian communism nor Ameri- 
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can democracy in another quarter cen- 
tury will be what it is today—but that 
in significant respects each may be con- 
siderably closer to the other than now, 
in economic ideology, standard of liv- 
ing, scientific contributions, and perhaps 
otherwise. 

Such phrases as “struggle for survi- 
val” may relate to personal survival in 
a few instances, but usually mean sur- 
vival of certain dominant aspects of the 
culture. Since the rise of modern nations, 
and largely before that time, there has 
been no extensive liquidation of con- 
quered peoples. No such liquidation has 
followed the wars which Europe has ex- 
perienced during the last half century. 
Some political changes, and modification 
of a few aspects of ideology, constitute 
the major long-range effects of World 
War II on the German and Japanese 
peoples. Comparable patterns of limited 
change would probably follow any fu- 
ture struggle. 

The extent to which people and prop- 
erty are destroyed through modern war- 
fare suggests that ideologies are more 
important than substantial portions of a 
population group which is claimed to 
hold them—so we kill off many, as part 
of the painful process of modifying prej- 
udices and revising ideals. It is therefore 
as important to study ideologies, of our- 
selves and others, as to study military 
strength and weakness. An educational 
system, which shows perspective and in- 
sight, can be an important influence in 
this connection. 

5. Localism in education, and inter- 
national perspective-—In some impor- 
tant respects American education suffers 
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from localism. Several factors have con- 
tributed to the emphasis on localism in 
American thought and government. One 
is the autocratic role of strongly central- 
ized governments in Europe with which 
the founders of this republic were fa- 
miliar. Another is the cultural hetero- 
geneity of the people making up the 
different colonies, with the resistance of 
each to controls from outside its borders. 
The general lack of communication 
meant that localism did not bother “out- 
siders.” There was little travel—each 
stayed largely within its own area of 
geography, habit, and ideals. Hence few 
nation-wide regulations seemed neces- 
sary. Public institutions, rights, and re- 
sponsibilities were mainly determined 
upon and administered locally. Law en- 
forcement was largely on the basis of 
counties—or smaller political units. The 
same was true of road building and 
maintenance, care of the indigent, and 
school provisions. To some extent these 
services have now been consolidated into 
larger units—with new services added. 
More law enforcement is now handled 
by state or federal officers; state and fed- 
eral governments assume increasing re- 
sponsibility for highways, and for social 
security. In education, localism is still 
the rule—in spite of extensive school 
consolidation. 

The emphasis on local control in 
American education presents difficulties 
concerning the role of the public schools 
in developing national or international 
perspective. A local merchant, farmer, 
housewife, or professional man on a 
school board does not look at the local 
curriculum from the standpoint of the 
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welfare of the nation as a whole—but 
the welfare of the immediate commu- 
nity. What is taught is determined by 
what seems important to the local com- 
munity, or what the past generation 
learned—apart from minor state require- 
ments. The same applies essentially to 
the staff employed and to the buildings 
and equipment made available. Some in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers and ren- 
der field services to schools seem to 
make a fetish of “determining needs”— 
on a local basis. This generally means 
provincialism and lack of perspective. 
When the local school board expends 
funds it is not likely to be much con- 
cerned about whether the nation needs 
more scientists; better trained persons 
for the diplomatic service; more people 
who understand public finance and credit 
systems; or greater study of cultures of 
such countries as China, Russia, India, 
and Brazil, as bases for more intelligent 
attitudes on such matters as tariffs, cul- 
tural exchanges, or customs and ideals. 
It is indeed unrealistic to assume that 
every school district will be governed 
by a lay board with the scope of cultural 
understanding and educational perspec- 
tive necessary for determining the kind 
of school program needed to fit young 
Americans for a complex industrial and 
political world. Neither will such a 
board have the resources needed to carry 
out a comprehensive program, if it must 
depend mainly on local revenues. The 
same criticisms apply to local concep- 
tions of pupil achievement, in contrast 
with using nation-wide standards or 
norms—to let pupils compare them- 
selves with many others in the nation, 
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rather than with the handful in the local 
school. One result of current practice 
is that many youth spend a semester or 
more flunking in college before finding 
out that they were “kidded along” in 
high school rather than really offered a 
secondary education. 

The educational provincialism indi- 
cated, suggests that much of the argu- 
ment for federal aid without federal 
control needs to be re-examined. There 
is little reason to suppose that local 
boards would show any more perspective 
in using federal funds than in using 
local funds. In many communities, edu- 
cational opportunity would be improved 
by additional funds to do more of the 
same things that local agencies have 
been doing or to promote new ideas of 
local origin, but this does not mean that 
the welfare of the American people as 
a whole would best be advanced by such 
use of federal funds. The alternative of 
federal funds only for specified aspects 
of the school program, such as vocational 
work in agriculture, home economics, or 
trades and industries, results in many 
unbalanced school programs—especially 
in small schools. In many instances, 
small schools themselves are dubious 
concessions to localism. 

There are many Americans who need 
to learn that a frontier pattern of gov- 
ernment is inadequate for a populous in- 
dustrial culture, and that some of the 
greatest obstacles to the use of govern- 
ment as a tool for improving the na- 
tional well-being lie in perpetuating our 
exaggerated localisms. The world af- 
ords numerous examples, past and pres- 
ent, of corrupt and oppressive central 
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governments that pay little attention to 
the wants of the common people. But 
to assume that central government is 
necessarily corrupt and local government 
necessarily clean and virtuous is naive. 
Amid one form of exaggerated localism, 
most experienced school men can re- 
call unethical dealings by school boards 
with kinsfolk, friends, religious “breth- 
ren” and others—in employing teachers, 
purchasing supplies, providing special 
services, etc. Some of America’s most 
democratic developments have come 
through federal rather than local spon- 
sorship—child labor regulations, food 
and drug protections, the various types 
of social security, equalizing oppor- 
tunity for different ethnic and re- 
ligious groups, regional development 
of natural and human resources, the 
F.B.I. as a law-enforcement agency. Op- 
eration of government in larger units 
means more complex operations and 
larger blocks of expenditures, but it also 
means more numerous and more compe- 
tent persons scrutinizing the operations. 

One thing that makes localism diff- 
cult in regard to public education is that 
it permeates much of our entire govern- 
mental structure. To some extent it 
permeates our federal government—al- 
though in Congress it tends to become 
regional blocks, such as an agricultural 
block, oil and gas block, or civil rights 
block. Among elected officials, only the 
persident and vice-president represent 
all the people of the United States. 
Every senator has a state interest to 
champion, even when it is contrary to 
the welfare of the American people gen- 
erally. The special interests of Congress- 
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men are usually narrower than those of 
Senators. There is much jockeying in 
regard to the location of military and 
other federal installations. Securing the 
best location is often secondary to gain- 
ing federal outlay for local intake. Pri- 
vate industry attempts to locate plants 
and facilities on the basis of all the per- 
tinent factors which bear on effective 
operation. The same is at least theoreti- 
cally true of totalitarian government. To 
ask how long we can afford the waste- 
fulness of localism in political trades and 
jockeying, if major international com- 
petitors use more efficient centralized 
operations, points to an aspect of our 
whole governmental structure which 
needs more study. 

6. Lay and professional roles in edu- 
cational improvement.—Any public serv- 
ice should be continuously re-examined 
with respect to the welfare of the society 
served. Public schools are not main- 
tained primarily for the individual bene- 
fit of pupils, but for the benefit of the 
social group—community and _ nation. 
The child becomes the direct beneficiary 
and custodian. This is because it is cur- 
rently an asset to society for him to 
develop and learn along certain lines, 
and it will be a further asset as he 
gets older. Hence the society concerned, 
through some form of organized repre- 
sentation, should determine the general 
content and procedure of education. It is 
no more fitting for organizations of pro- 
fessional educators alone to determine 
the educational services that should be 
provided for American citizens, than it 
is for organized medicine alone to deter- 
mine the content and availability of 
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health services. However, the mainte- 
nance of efficient public service, in these 
or other areas, demands systematic and 
continuous attention. Some day Ameri- 
cans may learn this regarding defense 
and military service, and regarding 
crime and delinquency, as well as regard- 
ing their vital health and educational 
services. 

Sporadic criticism and emergency ac- 
tion usually results in poor service, and 
in expensive and wasteful service in 
terms of benefits received. In any effort 
to revise a complex or extensive service, 
professionally trained persons are es- 
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sential to determine what can be done, 
the cost of doing it, and the probable 
consequences. In regard to whether re- 
vision “should be made,” professional 
persons are in the same category as lay- 
men. Their views should be evaluated in 
terms of such matters as the scope of 
their information on the subject, tend- 
ency to think logically and construc- 
tively—in calm or in crisis, and vested 
personal interests versus civic minded- 
ness. This applies to revision in educa- 
tional service, the same as in medicine, 
police protection, employment security, 
or any other public service. 


Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, reported recently that every week 218,220 school children in the 


New York City area, eight times as many as a year and a half ago, 
receive some instruction through the Regents Educational Television 


Project. 





To a Lady at a Lecture 


HELEN G. JEFFERSON 


Only the very young would call you old, 

Only the old would think of you as young, 

For you have reached the crest and started down. 
Your face is smooth except for laughter lines, 
But once-bright hair has lost its copper glint, 
The braided coronet is growing thin. 

Your lap would be a comfortable haven 

Where a child would feel that he is safe and loved. 
You are large-framed, the stylists’ Juno type. 
Indifferent to style you are content 

To wear a neat, unnamed, undated suit. 

It is the mind which you wear brightly clothed. 
You sit bent forward, listening breathlessly, 

With pale lips parted over strong white teeth, 


And a bright flame burning in large hazel eyes. 


You are once more a young and pretty girl. 





What to Do with a Methods 
Course in English? 


Ceci C. 


I 


N THE fall of 1954, as a member of 
I the English staff of our college, I 
was scheduled to offer to prospective 
teachers of high school English a one- 
semester methods course with the some- 
what fanciful title of “Recent Trends in 
Teaching English.” The course, though 
having been given irregularly in the 
past, had now become a state require- 
ment for graduation and certification, 
and the college authorities were reason- 
able enough to allow me to organize it 
in whatever way I saw fit. 

Having no previous instructional ex- 
perience in “methods” and being some- 
what suspicious of the assumption that 
any useful methodology can be incul- 
cated by merely laying down ready- 
made precepts available in textbooks, I 
thought it might be profitable to concen- 
trate my efforts upon encouraging the 
students to think for a while, at least 
during their stay in the course, upon the 
central place occupied by reading and 
writing in the high school English 
classes they would be teaching. Accord- 
ingly, for the two successive semesters 
during which I taught the course, our 
main concern was with (1) reading and 
discussing the several books mentioned 
further on in this article, and (2) read- 
ing and discussing themes written by 
college freshmen. There are useful, if 
not wholly satisfactory, textbooks on 
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methods in high school English teach- 
ing, and these we occasionally used for 
suggestions in a variety of matters, such 
as teaching of grammar, use of the li- 
brary, improvement of oral expression, 
choosing of textbooks, and the like. 
However, since these and many other 
problems were incidental to our princi- 
pal concern, no book was adopted as a 
text for the course. Our purpose was to 
keep attention focussed on reading and 
writing and to start right there and then 
on actual problems before us. 

Upon distributing a tentative schedule 
of work to the ten members of my first 
class, I outlined several ends at which 
we might profitably aim. The first thing 
to be desired in the prospective English 
teacher, I contended, is a background. of 
some solid reading: knowledge of a fair 
share of the great works in English and 
other literatures, whether directly or 
through translation. I soon discovered 
that some of the most widely read 
“classics”—books like Huckleberry Finn, 
Return of the Native, The Scarlet Let- 
ter, Pride and Prejudice, The Tempest, 
any one of which is suitable for high 
school use—had been somehow missed 
by various members of the class. Accord- 
ingly, we bought and read these books in 
a manner that will be discussed below. 

One of the real marks of a lively and 
stimulating teacher is the continuing love 
of good reading. And this was mv 
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second point. There are too many teach- 
ers, and a good many of them are in our 
colleges too, who must have their read- 
ing watered down, simplified by the 
tasteless “digest” to the point where 
only the husks of ideas and actions re- 
main. A great and complex idea or 
design must have room in which to 
exercise itself and retain its suppleness. 
And, to remain intellectually alive, the 
teacher must forage in such fields, 
whether his classes pasture there or not. 
Whenever teachers, whether in public 
school or college, quit reading “hard” 
or “challenging” books, they begin to 
lose the power of stimulating others, and 
their pupils, at least the discerning ones, 
recognize it. That is why such books as 
Madame Bovary, Gullivers Travels, 
Portrait of a Lady, Portrait of the Artist 
as @ Young Man—works hardly suitable 
for high school class instruction—were 
put into the methods course. It surprised 
me to learn how few students had pre- 
viously read more than one of the books 
just named. 

A third aim of the course, and closely 
related to the first point, was to promote 
an awareness in the future teacher of the 
various levels of student understanding 
and ability and a realization that reading 
requirements must be adapted to the 
abilities of students. It is obvious, of 
course, that this always complicated and 
difficult problem could only be touched 
upon in our methods course, could only 
be dealt with insofar as it related to a 
specific area of our reading and writing. 


The fourth quality which the course ° 


sought to develop in the prospective 
teacher is the ability to speak and read 
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well orally, with specific reference to 
the reading of poetry. In any case, if the 
teacher can’t read poetry or, out of dis- 
like, avoids reading it, his students are 
being badly cheated. Members of our 
class attended some of my other classes 
in which poetry was read and discussed, 
and then at later sessions of the methods 
class read, analyzed and discussed vari- 
ous poems. Some gain in reading compe- 
tence seems to have been made but per- 
haps it was a mistake to attempt to 
develop an accomplishment requiring so 
much time and practice (especially in 
cases where there is little taste for poetry 
to begin with) in an already over- 
crowded course of study, such as ours 
turned out to be. 

The fifth and final aim of our pro- 
gram was, for practical reasons, as we 
shall see later, given more emphasis than 
any of the others. Assuming that the 
beginning instructor in high school 
English is himself competent in spoken 
and written English and has the neces- 
sary mastery of grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling to teach them properly— 
and this is a very large assumption to 
make for a great many candidates—what 
is he going to do about teaching his 
pupils to write clearly and effectively? 
It is painfully evident that most high 
school graduates entering college, busi- 
ness, and the life of citizenship (many 
public school educators too soon cheer 
themselves hoarse over their success in 
educating for citizenship), have woe- 
fully inadequate preparation in English 
composition. Therefore a considerable 
portion of my time was addressed to 
training and encouraging prospective 
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teachers to undertake this important and 
much neglected area of high school 
teaching. 
II 

The first three aims outlined above we 
attempted to realize mainly through the 
reading and discussion of such books as 
have been named. I was careful to point 
out that the texts chosen by me, and in 
cheap paper-bound editions, were not to 
be regarded as the “best” or necessarily 
the most valuable books. In fact, the 
students were reminded that these were 
to a considerable extent arbitrary choices, 
as indeed their own later selections 
would be arbitrary, although any choice 
of a text always requires some justifica- 
tion and involves both critical and peda- 
gogical values. My purpose in empha- 
sizing arbitrariness of selection was to 
bring home a fact that must be repeated 
over and over: there are immense re- 
serves of good and teachable books. For 
instance, on what grounds is it assumed, 
as is often the case, that for high school 
Juniors Silas Marner is the appropriate 
novel? Why not Huckleberry Finn? or 
The House of the Seven Gables? or 
Pride and Prejudice? or My Antonia? I 
know of one high school where A Tale 
of Two Cities has been the unvarying 
fare for many years and where it is 
thought of as the Dickens’ novel. There 
are probably a good many such places 
around the country. Surely Oliver 
Twist, Great Expectations, and Bleak 
House are equally teachable and even 
more authentic Dickens, if that is what 
is wanted, as we so often hear. Persons 
who prescribe the same reading year 
after year I have often found lacking in 
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breadth of understanding and in the 
ability to give convincing reasons for 
their own choice of texts, perhaps be- 
cause their critical faculties have dried 
up through lack of nourishment. Hence 
I thought it wise for me as a “methods” 
teacher to leave the question open and 
not commit the class to unalterable 
choices. 

For the first-semester course the books 
read were As You Like It, The Temp- 
est, Treasure Island, Huckleberry Finn, 
The Scarlet Letter, and Gulliver’s 
Travels, The second-semester course in- 
cluded the first four of these books, with 
the following now added: Return of the 
Native, Pride and Prejudice, Joseph 
Andrews, Madame Bovary, Portrait of 
a Lady, and Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. The reading provided 
plenty of variety and the discussion was 
lively. Usually a two- or three-day class 
session was allotted to each book, the 
first meeting conducted by the instructor, 
and those following divided into fifteen- 
minute sessions, each led by a student. 
For one of these quarter-hour sessions 
the student would prepare a series of 
questions and suggestions around a topic 
(such as the unreliability of first im- 
pressions, or the importance of emo- 
tional control in Pride and Prejudice, 
or what the river does to the structure 
and meaning of Huckleberry Finn) and 
attempt to “get somewhere” with his 
class, which would then turn critic and 
analyze such things as shortcomings in 
the “teacher’s” logic, his mastery of 
facts, his ability to listen (especially im- 
portant in a teacher) and to weigh vary- 
ing points of view. Such matters as the 
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“teacher’s” general bearing, his good 
humor, and his resourcefulness in deal- 
ing with tangential items also came 
under class surveillance. 

In conducting these sessions, the stu- 
dent-leaders were directed to concern 
themselves with the central problems, 
moral and aesthetic, of the books ex- 
amined. This was by no means auto- 
matically achieved; the instructor sought 
to keep the class business on the main 
tracks. Yet the students were most of 
the time on solid ground. For instance, 
a question raised by one of the members 
was: Why in Treasure Island do most 
young readers admire Long John Silver 
more than the good Dr. Livesy? Is not 
an important moral and psychological 
problem opened here? And does not the 
recognition of Silver’s greater complex- 
ity of character lead to the further ques- 
tion (this time an aesthetic one) of 
Stevenson’s art in delineating this char- 
acter? Furthermore, may not the young 
readers’ acceptance of Silver’s complex- 
ity reveal something about the capacity 
of the young to understand (a peda- 
gogical consideration here)? With ma- 
ture readers Jim Hawkin’s incredible 
single-handed feats of seamanship will 
not pass current. Yet those actions are 
consistent with the total design of a 
book in which a//l (even events of which 
Hawkins isn’t witness) passes before 
the wondering eyes of a boy who, never 
ceasing to wonder, acts as a man in 
moments of crisis. This seeming contra- 
diction satisfies the uncritical hunger of 
early adolescence, and the teacher must 
recognize the need for such a book at 
such a time. 
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Such questions as those just men- 
tioned, all of them directly applicable to 
high school teaching, arose in our class 
discussions. As has been previously men- 
tioned, certain other books not adaptable 
to high school classes served a good pur- 
pose in our course. They were in a 
methods course precisely to remind the 
beginning teacher that literature and 
the life it mirrors have a rich complexity 
and that books illuminate one another. 
Once the teacher has met such a right- 
eous and “enlightened” person as Flau- 
bert’s M. Homais or such a high- 
principled individual as Isabel Archer, 
he will be more alert in detecting mis- 
guided and destructive zeal and tragic 
fallibility in good people’s judgment as 
these ironic contradictions occur in less 
subtly drawn characters. Once we have 
met Fielding’s Parson Trulliber, perhaps 
we shall be more likely to look beyond 
protestation of charity for charity itself 
in man as evidence of good faith. Such 
insights the teacher must offer to his 
pupils, And I think the fact that several 
of my students expressed the wish that 
they could teach Joseph Andrews and 
Portrait of a Lady to high school stu- 
dents indicates strongly that the moral 
truth and uncompromising art of Field- 
ing and James is something very com- 
municable, very negotiable, something 
that will perhaps illuminate their teach- 
ing of other books than these. 


III 


In both the methods course and the 
freshman classes which the methods stu- 
dents were attending I tried to make 
clear that, while plot is very important 
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in any narrative or dramatic piece, it 
should not be pursued as an end in it- 
self in classroom study. For it does seem 
that in discussing novels, plays, movies, 
even biographies, most persons, includ- 
ing a good many teachers, never get 
beyond a bare chronology of facts having 
little relation to what all these facts 
mean to the characters and ideas in- 
volved. Encouragement was therefore 
given in our course to formulating ques- 
tions that ask why a particular situation 
is present and wat is its relation to the 
story. To be specific about an apparently 
small and irrelevant matter: what con- 
nection has the song “Full fathom five 
thy father lies” with the plot of The 
Tempest? Of course it is a fine lyric in 
its own right. But does it hint at any- 
thing that has happened, or might hap- 
pen? Why should it be sung to Ferdi- 
nand? What possible effect has it upon 
him? Or can we answer any of these 
questions definitely? If not, is then a 
mood hinted at? What is its likely pur- 
pose? How does our recognition of such 
a mood enhance the meaning and beauty 
of the lyric itself? The initial question 
in this series might well be raised in the 
minds of a good many high school stu- 
dents, though not actually asked of their 
instructors. In such cases, it is the teach- 
er’s business to anticipate and encourage 
those questions which, sometimes arising 
in ignorant contemptuousness, will bring 
about illumination and appreciation in 
the student. 

An even more fruitful question about 
plot but involving problems that reach 
far beyond it might very likely be asked 
by the doubting pupil: In As You Like 
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It why is Orlando so “dumb” that he 
can’t see what we all see, namely that 
Ganymede is Rosalind? This raises the 
question of transparent disguise in 
Shakespeare, and with it come such mat- 
ters as conventional symbolism as op- 
posed to realism, art as representation or 
as slice-of-life, Coleridge’s “willing sus- 
pension of disbelief,” Partridge’s strange 
conduct in the theater (T'om Jones) at 
the sight of the ghost in Hamlet. The 
allimportant distinction between art and 
life cam be got across to many people 
(I’m not sure about most of them), and 
it is worth much time and effort on the 
part of the teacher. In our methods 
course I tried to encourage my students 
to capitalize on these more permanent 
values in literature. I can say little 
about the present usefulness of all this 
in their teaching. Probably much of it 
is forgotten, and what remains is difh- 
cult, if not impossible, to ascertain by 
any test. Perhaps one advantage of this 
part of the course to the student was that 
he either began a library of his own or 
added substantially to one that already 
existed, thereby acquiring eight or so 
books for the price of one textbook and 
a half. He probably has something more 
readable too. 


IV 


As has been said before, one of the 
assumptions made in our course was that 
most secondary schools, for reasons out- 
side the scope of this article, badly neg- 
lect to train their students in clear and 
effective writing; and that therefore the 
prospective secondary school teacher 
must be encouraged in every way possi- 
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ble to win composition back to its right- 
ful and important place. It occurred to 
me to have my “methods” students visit 
my two sections of Freshman composi- 
tion, and here begin a several weeks’ 
apprenticeship program. College fresh- 
men are of course not high school stu- 
dents, but they are not very far away 
from the high school and many of them, 
though not above average high school 
ability, are in college whether it pleases 
us or not. Many an instructor of college 
freshman composition is painfully aware 
of the fact that much of his instruction 
is on a very elementary level indeed. At 
any rate, we utilized the resources that 
were available, and for eight weeks the 
“methods” students worked with Fresh- 
men under my supervision. During this 
period the Methods class met twice a 
week and members attended at least two 
sessions of Freshman composition 
weekly, in which they observed class 
discussion of poems, plays, and essays, 
the instructor’s part in promoting this 
discussion and in suggesting theme 
topics related to the reading and discus- 
sion, and finally his commentary in class 
(carefully recorded in notes, as they 
knew) on themes returned to students. 
The “methods” students also assisted in 
planning theme topics and commented 
upon some of the shortcomings of my 
assignments. 

The main job cut out for our prospec- 
tive teachers was, of course, the reading 
and correcting of themes and the con- 
ferring with students who needed help 
in writing. The amount of time spent 
by each “methods” student in these con- 
ferences, obviously limited by an already 
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over-crowded schedule, ranged from two 
to twelve hours over the eight-week 
period. After familiarizing themselves 
with my corrections and comments on 
Freshman themes, each student was 
assigned to about six freshmen, with 
each of whom he held conferences. 
Wherever scheduling permitted, the 
better Freshmen writers were assigned 
to the more able theme readers and ad- 
visors, although effort was made in every 
case to provide some range in quality of 
writing for each theme reader. 

The schedule worked roughly in the 
manner following. On Monday themes 
(either written outside or-in class) were 
turned in by Freshmen and immediately 
distributed by the instructor to the 
proper student readers, who on Tuesday 
morning returned to the instructor’s 
office the marked papers with a tentative 
grade (all in light pencil). By Wednes- 
day, when the methods class met, I had 
read the papers, making additional com- 
ments of my own, had corrected the 
readers’ “corrections,” had made careful 
notes on separate slips of paper suggest- 
ing specific weaknesses in their theme 
reading, and had assigned my own mark. 
Most of the hour was thus devoted to 
discussing these themes, and several of 
the readers had brought home to them 
the sad fact that their own grammar was 
shaky, their spelling far from impec- 
cable, and their thought processes in 
need of a little oiling. Of course, student- 
readers’ errors had to be expunged by 
the readers themselves before class ad- 
journed. At last we could return to the 
freshmen with a united front on Friday. 
This relation between student readers 
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and me naturally had to be regarded as 
confidential, and, so far as I know, no 
confidence was betrayed. Since the re- 
turned papers bore the comments of 
both the readers and myself, not infre- 
quently they, when attending the Friday 
meeting, were asked by the freshmen to 
justify some of their comments. The 
interchange was often lively, and the 
freshmen often seemed to be more 
keenly attentive at such times than when 
I was questioned on one of my com- 
ments. 

This whole training period in theme- 
reading covered about five themes, an 
altogether inadequate number. Since the 
response of the readers was warm, it 
was regrettable that time and lack of 
previous experience on my part in plan- 
ning such a course prevented more stu- 
dent theme-reading. If I were to teach 
the course again, I would plan for a 
much longer training period of this sort, 
for I think such a project yields sub- 
stantial returns. 

V 

It is difficult to measure the actual 
success of our limited experiment. A 
few of the readers were too deficent 
in the mechanics of composition to show 
much progress. More than half of the 
class, however, showed a steady develop- 
ment in the ability to detect basic errors 
in spelling, grammar, punctuation, and 
diction, and came more and more to 
point out to freshmen the still more 
important faults in writing, such as 
faulty reasoning, inconsistency of details, 
impropriety of style (including lecturing 
the reader), and lack of coherent plan. 
Of the ten students enrolled in the 
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second semester, three came to be excel- 
lent theme readers. And they certainly 
weren’t that at the outset. Tolerance, 
tact, a degree of impersonality—these 
things were developed, I am sure. Most 
of these students have gone out to 
teach since that time; however, I 
haven’t been able to check with all of 
them on their high school composition 
program. Two or three have told me 
they require themes every week—not a 
bad writing schedule these days. After 
all, our apprenticeship program did offer 
some training in theme reading and pro- 
vided much-needed encouragement to 
young teachers to call for more second- 
ary school writing and to undertake the 
attendant necessary drudgery of reading 
such writing. If there’s no substitute for 
work, our future teachers might just as 
well begin. 

I thought that in our course the Fresh- 
men, too, rather enjoyed the whole 
thing, possibly believing, rightly or 
wrongly, that they were getting extra 
attention for their money. They cer- 
tainly need the attention. I think our 
program needs to be tried out on a 
larger scale, under conditions that will 
permit an adequate testing of its worth. 
Apprenticeship of the sort discussed here 
is not wholly new. Universities have 
long had class and laboratory student 
assistants, who, in reality, learn methods 
usually by a kind of imbibition. In the 
practice teaching program required for 
public school teaching certification in 
most states, there is also present the 
apprenticeship idea. 


It has not been my purpose to outline 
any new method for training teachers of 
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high school English. No discovery is 
claimed; most useful teaching methods 
are, after all, very old, if we but have 
the candor to admit it. But it may be 
that some of the ideas I have set forth 
can help to give vitality to a type of 
course required for preparing teachers: 
namely, the “methods” course. The 
reading and writing programs outlined 
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vising methods that are not canned, 
packaged, and codified, but methods 
coming warm from the actual situations 
in which students are struggling with 
perhaps two of the most important prob- 
lems in their education, whether in high 
school or college: reading and writing. 
Our course presented the problem to 
these young teachers, showed the nature 


above may offer useful and direct sug- 
gestions to prospective teachers in de- 


of the work to be done, and encouraged 
them to do that work. 


Many of the statements concerning today’s educational problems 
seem to propose as solutions the appropriation of additional funds 
for education or the building of additional school buildings. As teacher- 
veterans we support these suggestions that higher teachers? salaries 
will attract more competent persons to the profession, that our chil- 
dren have the right to be educated in properly constructed and prop- 
erly maintained school buildings and that there should be great 
prestige accorded to education and to those in it. We do believe, how- 
ever, that all of these solutions will fall short of supplying the needs 
of our country if the redevelopment of a willingness to sacrifice on the 
part of the American people. It is apparent that we have lived in an 
era of abundance which has caused us to neglect some of the spiritual 


values involved in hard work and sacrifice and to give primary im- 
portance to economic and material security. This general philosophy 
has had its effect on the development of youth. It has resulted in in- 
adequate provision for proper stimulation and sufficiently difficult chal- 
lenges to those boys and girls who have the ability to become the 
leaders of tomorrow.—A Guide for American Education in Crisis, 
Schoolmen’s Post, No. 543, American Legion 
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If you make people think they’re thinking, they'll love you. If you really 


make them think, they’ll hate you. 
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EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY 
CurRICULUM by Harold G. Shane and 
E. T. McSwain. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. 1958. 429 pp. 
$5.25. 

Evaluation and the Elementary Curricu- 
lum is a revision of its 1951 edition. Sev- 
eral new chapters have been added, and 
others have been completely re-written, ex- 
panded, or brought up to date. As the title 
suggests, the text is a discussion of both 
curriculum and evaluation with emphasis 
on curriculum improvement. The authors 
indicate in the preface that the book “re- 
tains the basic viewpoint that evaluation is 
a process through which parents, children, 
teachers, administrators, and the whole 
community together share both in examin- 
ing the curriculum and reaching conclu- 
sions regarding the goals of elementary ed- 
ucation and the nature of the program 
which gives it meaning and substance.” 
The appraisal process, they point out, “is 
conceived as a means through which all 
persons concerned with the elementary cur- 
riculum share in designing it, with the re- 
sult that it reflects the values and embodies 
the citizenship outcomes they seek.” 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I, entitled Educational Values and the 
Elementary School, stresses the need for 
continuous evaluation and curriculum im- 
provement due to societal changes and 
trends, changing interpretations of democ- 
racy, and increased insight into children’s 
needs now and for the future. Personal and 
social values needed in young citizens are 
identified in order to stimulate elementary 


—Don Maraulis 


school personnel to work out their own ob- 
jectives as a basis for evaluation. Conflicting 
values in American culture are discussed as 
a source of problems in curriculum plan- 
ning. Three chapters in this section deal 
more specifically with the evaluative process 
—<its nature and function in improving the 
curriculum and the various evaluative tech- 
niques and their uses. 

The second part of the text contains 
seven chapters—two dealing with the na- 
ture and structure of the elementary school 
curriculum, and the remainder treating the 
various curriculum areas of language arts, 
arithmetic, social studies, science, and spe- 
cial fields and services. Part III is a discus- 
sion of educational leadership and educa- 
tional values in their relationship to curricu- 
lum improvement. 

Each chapter in the book contains dis- 
cussion questions, suggested activities, and 
an annotated bibliography. Useful lists of 
evaluation instruments are included. 

Elementary education workers should 
find the book a helpful resource as they 
study educational problems and attempt to 
appraise and improve the elementary school 
curriculum, 

Datsy Parton 
University of Alabama 


Y 


An Inrropuction To REsEARCH PRo- 
CEDUREs IN EpucatTion by J. Francis 
Rummel, New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. 413 pp. $5.50. 

This book should fill a crying need of 
beginning graduate students in education, 
especially those who have to write a thesis. 
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In it the author has succinctly summarized 
information about the tools and techniques 
of the research worker in science, particu- 
larly the social sciences. While this book 
was written primarily for students in edu- 
cation, students in the other social sciences 
should find it invaluable as a guide in carry- 
ing out a research proposal. The book 
should also be required reading for the be- 
ginner in the use of research materials. An 
intelligent approach to the literature in a 
student’s field of interest demands exposure 
to the types of materials that Rummel has 
in this book. Not only are the various tech- 
niques adequately described, but cautious, 
misuses, and limitations appear frequently 
throughout the work. 

The chapters are arranged in general in 
the order that one would follow in carrying 
out a research problem. The first chapter is 
a general consideration of the scientific 
method. The next two chapters cover the 
selection of the problem and the prepara- 
tion of the research proposal, These are 
followed by two chapters covering the var- 
ious methods of collecting research data, in- 
cluding the use of observational techniques, 
the questionnaire, the interview, and the 
like. Then there is a chapter covering in a 
general way the major aspects of analyzing, 
collecting, and interpreting data. This is 
followed by a long chapter covering basic 
statistical methods, including the making of 
various types of figures and graphs, compu- 
tation of averages, measures of variability, 
correlation, regression, standard scores, and 
a brief introduction to sampling statistics 
concluding with the #-test for testing the 
significance of the difference between two 
means, The next chapter offers an intro- 
duction to experimental design. This is fol- 
lowed by a comprehensive chapter on rating 
scales, social distance scales, sociometric 
techniques, Thurstone’s method of equal 
appearing intervals, the method of paired 
comparisons, and other techniques. The fol- 
lowing chapter is on the use of machine 
methods in the analyzing of data, including 
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material on preparing data for entering on 
punch cards, The next chapter covers the 
writing of the research report. The last 
chapter serves as a manual of style for the 
writing of the research report. Included in 
this is a general discussion of format, bibli- 
ography, footnotes, appendices, and general 
practices followed in abbreviations, punctu- 
ation, and the like. 

A perusal of the book leaves little to 
criticize. Probably, considering the general 
lack of sophistication of the readers of this 
book in the area of statistics, the chapter on 
the design of experiments could have been 
omitted. To use the material that the au- 
thor introduces here, it is felt that a good 
background in elementary statistics plus at 
least one course covering the analysis of 
variance are basic to a real understanding of 
experimental design. This material is too 
complicated to be presented to students at 
the level of development for which this book 
is written. Secondly, the author might have 
used the more widely used symbols in his 
chapter on elementary statistics and N — 1 
instead of N in the computation of the 
standard deviation, especially since his illus- 
trative problem contains only twelve cases. 
Thirdly in the discussion of regression, the 
use of regression equations in prediction is 
illustrated but no mention or use is made of 
the standard error of estimate. 

These points are rather minor when con- 
sidering the book as a whole. A few years 
back the writer taught a research course re- 
quired of all Masters candidates in a large 
school of education. Rummel’s book is the 
answer to the need that the writer then 
had. This book is clearly written, short, and 
comprehensive. The beginning graduate 
student is bound to find it a most useful 
volume in assisting him in obtaining his 
degree. 

N. M. Downrr 
Purdue University 
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GuIpANCE Practices AND REsuULTs by 
John W. M. Rothney. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1958. 542 pp. $6.00. 
This is an unusual book in the guidance 

field. It is a comprehensive study of the 
actual uses and results of certain guidance 
procedures with a substantial number of 
students from four representative high 
schools in Wisconsin over a period of eight 
years. Five of these years were post gradu- 
ation years, 

The study, which began when the stu- 
dents were in the sophomore class in high 
school, achieved the unique record of 
100% follow-up of all who graduated 
from high school. 

The students were divided into an ex- 
perimental group which was given counsel- 
ing, and a control group which was not. 
Both groups were followed for a period of 
eight years, including five years after grad- 
uation from high school. The purpose of 
the study was to seek to discover what com- 
parative effects the counseling or lack of it 
had over the period of time involved, and 
how well the counselors were able to pre- 
dict the results. 

The book describes the setting and the 
students involved in the study, the methods 
and procedures that were used, interim 
evaluations, and the results revealed five 
years after graduation from high school. 

The author presents a great wealth of 
specific materials to fill in his description of 
methods and procedures and to support 
what he has to say. There are samples of 
forms that were used, case histories, and 
anecdotal records. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
book is the mass of data which is presented 
in tabular form throughout the volume. 
There are 122 of these tables. One of the 
appendixes at the end of the book traces in 
tabular form the changing vocational in- 
terests and activities of each student in- 
volved throughout the eight years of the 
study. Statistical data is presented in a form 
that can have significance for both the be- 
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ginning student and those with more ad- 
vanced interests. 

An interesting chapter in the book is en- 
titled “Miscellaneous Studies.” It considers 
some “by-product studies” which were 
made at various times by graduate students 
who used materials collected during the 
eight year study. 

The book would be of interest to stu- 
dents and educators who are concerned 
about the problem considered by the study. 
Others would be interested in the very 
comprehensive descriptions of the methods 
and procedures which were used, Still oth- 
ers would find the book to be a rich source 
of interesting and original data in the field 
of guidance. 

Joun E. DuGan 


J 


GuIDANCE SERVICEs IN ScHOOLs by Clif- 
ford P. Froehlich, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 383 pp. 
$5.75. 

This book replaces an earlier edition, 
Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, writ- 
ten when the author was Specialist for 
Training Guidance Personnel, United 
States Office of Education. The present 
edition is directed toward the improvement 
of guidance services in all schools—large 
or small, rural or urban, elementary or sec- 
ondary. This approach reflects the growth 
of guidance services in all types of schools 
in recent years. The need for guidance was 
pointed out by Dr. James Conant in a 
statement to the effect that on the success 
or failure of guidance programs hangs, in 
all probability the success or failure of our 
system of public education, 

Drawing upon his experience in the Of- 
fice of Education and as a university pro- 
fessor offering graduate courses in guid- 
ance, the author has a book that is practical 
for classroom teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. The organization is logical, 
and develops such topics as organizing a 
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guidance program, the service of orienta- 
tion, studying the individual, counseling, 
placement, the role of the teacher in the 
guidance program, guidance and the cur- 
riculum, and public relations. 

Although a chapter highlighting the de- 
velopment of guidance services in elemen- 
tary schools has been added, reference is 
made throughout the book to both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

One of the unique features is the addi- 
tion of “Thinking It Through” sections 
inserted as thought provokers in each chap- 
ter. These sections are not only practical 
but bring out in another interesting way the 
concepts presented. 

Illustrative material used throughout 
came from actual school situations, These 
consist of forms, handbooks, descriptions of 
guidance practices, and the like. These are 
listed at the end of each chapter as “Sources 
of Information.” Each chapter has a list of 
selected readings which will be helpful to 
the student who wishes to pursue further 
the main theme of the chapter. 

The book is well written, the illustrations 
selected are meaningful, and the format is 
excellent. It is well adapted to introductory 
courses in the field of guidance. It is also 
useful to administrators and counselors in- 
terested in up grading a guidance program 
in light of present day demands upon the 
whole school program from elementary 
school through senior high school. 


Joun E. CorsBatiy 
University of Washington 
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How to TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL by Bernard C. Kelner. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1958. 343 pp. $5.50. 

Books written to help teachers solve the 
numerous problems encountered in teach- 
ing-learning situations may be classified 
into two basic categories. Some books make 
considerable use of discussions of theory and 
reports of studies and experimental investi- 
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gations as the bases for recommendations 
regarding the effectiveness of various teach- 
ing methods. Others place greater emphasis 
on practical suggestions and descriptions of 
actual classroom situations. The book under 
review should definitely be placed in the 
second category. In the Preface the author 
indicates that he has used the “how to” ap- 
proach to provide “‘a clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of basic teaching method in 
the elementary school” for students pre- 
paring to teach, beginning teachers, teach- 
ers returning to service, and veteran teach- 
ers. Straightforward suggestions and de- 
tailed accounts of teaching situations are 
characteristic of the book. 

The main strength of the book is its 
comprehensive treatment of problems that 
confront teachers. Chapters are devoted to 
the discussion of problems related to ob- 
taining information about pupils, planning 
the curriculum, promoting pupil adjust- 
ment, teaching in various curriculum areas, 
and evaluating progress. Two chapters are 
concerned with the physical aspects of the 
elementary school classroom. Chapter 16 
answers the question “How can I be a 
happy teacher?” and furnishes advice on 
how to avoid the ten most common errors 
in teaching. The Appendix, with its discus- 
sion of how to obtain a teaching position, 
and the chapters on making the most of a 
teaching position and surviving the first 
week of school have been written particu- 
larly for the college student preparing to 
teach and the beginning teacher. 

The format of the book is generally 
good, Clear type, variation in the size of the 
type, and changes in margins are attractive 
features, Pictures and illustrations appear at 
strategic places throughout the book. In 
most instances the principles of good pho- 
tography have been used effectively. Cap- 
tions are used with all pictures to direct the 
reader’s attention to the ideas expressed, A 
book mark in the form of a brief review 
and suggestions for getting the most out of 
the book is a unique feature. 

The author’s style of writing is fluent, 
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direct and personal, with extensive use of 
the second person. Rhetorical questions are 
used to set the stage for discussions of how 
to teach in specific situations. The reader is 
alternately told what to do and given de- 
scriptions of actual classroom situations. 
The author is unusually successful in pre- 
senting his ideas regarding what should be 
happening in elementary school classrooms. 

The reader will not discover in this book 
a profound analysis of basic theory, but will 
find a fascinating verbal substitute for ob- 
servation of superior teaching. 

Rosert D. Price 

University of Cincinnati 
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LEARNING AND TEACHING ARITHMETIC, 
by J. Houston Banks. Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, 1959. 306 pp. $5.99. 

This book is a unique attempt to demon- 
strate the pedagogical truth of the barb that 

“if you have only a gallon of syrup in a 


jug you cannot pour a gallon out,.” Its 
uniqueness lies in its provision for much sub- 
ject-matter content on a level beyond what 
the teacher would present to children, but 
yet which is related to the areas being 
taught. For ease of use the odd numbered 
chapters deal with the usual sequence of 
ideas for teaching arithmetic. Shortened 
chapter heading suggest this content: I. 
Arithmetic in Todays Schools; 3. The 
Number Systems; 5. Concepts Basic to 
Addition and Multiplication; 7. Teaching 
Subtraction and Division; 9. Teaching 
Fractions; 11. Decimals and Percent; 13. 
Problem Solving. 

The even numbered chapters read like a 
combination of history, number theory and 
modern Boolean Algebra. Again chapter 
titles abbreviated give a glimpse into the 
system: 2. Number Systems; 4. Counting, 
Adding, Multiplying—Relations, Integral 
Domain, Modulo Seven, Primes; 6. In- 
verse Operations—Inverse of Addition, 
Negative Numbers, Division in an Integral 
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Domain; 8. Rational Numbers—Integral 
Domain Versus Field, Rational Field; 10. 
More Rational Numbers—Irrational Num- 
bers Significant Digits, Scientific Notation; 
12. Principles of Measurement—Indirect 
Measurement, Computation With Meas- 
ured Numbers, Averages. This chapter 
seems a mixture of mathematical back- 
ground and professional content, an can 
be so defended on the basis of economy of 
space, 

Dr. Banks is a Professor of Mathematics 
at George Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville, Tennessee; a college teacher 
of mathematics with experience in teach- 
ing children and in teaching prospective 
teachers to teach children, 

It is apparent that the author plans the 
text to serve a variety of needs: I, a 
methods book; 2. a subject matter book, 
using only the even-numbered chapters; or 
3. a methods book with a supply of en- 
richment material available for the use of 
a skillful teacher with some superior stu- 
dents who need more “stuff.” In a field of 
education already rich in texts that are help- 
ful and usable, this new book will earn a 
distinct place for itself because of its unique 
plan for enriched professionalized subject- 
matter. 

One change in related subjects interests 
the reviewer who refrains from passing 
judgment while commenting on it. Instead 
of relating addition and its inverse, sub- 
traction, addition and multiplication are 
developed together, and then substraction 
and division. However, the usual associa- 
tion is also emphasized. In general the au- 
thor emphasizes guiding the child to dis- 
cover many relationships and to help him 
create his own generalizations. The text 
suggests concrete and semi-concrete ma- 
terials to assist the teacher in this creative 
development. The book is concise, mathe- 
matically precise and leaves room for the 
creative user to supplement the author’s 
treatment, 

H. C, CHRIsTOFFERSON 
Miami University 
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Learn More Wirn Less Errort by 
George J. Dudycha. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1958. 240 pp. $2.75. 
This book; intended in the main for col- 

lege students, will prove of some concern 

for those individuals who are interested in 

a somewhat better understanding of the 

learning process, together with its effective- 

ness ond efficiency. Here is a treatment of 
learning with the chief points of emphasis 
on attitudes and techniques of learning. 

In its every feature the book is practical. 
The statements, which are made directly 
to the reader, are clear and understandable. 
The basic principles are in harmony with 
the present day psychology of learning and 
teaching. Any reader may follow each and 
every suggestion without fear of erring or 
going astray. In the first two chapters the 
author attempts to assist the reader in un- 
derstanding his individual reactions to 
learning and in obtaining a better perspec- 
tive of those forces which are to him of a 
motivating nature. Also in these chapters 
the author explains the relationships be- 
tween motivation and learning so that the 
reader is able to see such more readily, The 
six chapters following carry discussions and 
explanations of the learning process, the 
psychological significance of the learning 
techniques, effective attitudes and tech- 
niques in learning, and some physical sur- 
roundings which may either facilitate or 
hinder learning. 

Chapter nine, which is the last chapter, is 
somewhat unique in that it is a “Prescrip- 
tion for Examination Jitters.” This chapter 
not only serves as a reminder of “what has 
been,” but it may also provoke the college 
student to build a greater confidence in 
self. This chapter gives some “do’s” and 
“don’ts” in a rather direct manner. 

Some of the features which make the 
book individual are the nature of its line 
drawings and its appendix. In each of the 
first eight chapters there are numerous line 
drawings. Such serve to illustrate the key 
points of the respective chapters in a man- 
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ner which is impressive, meaningful, and 
frequently humorous, The Appendix brings 
before the reader the points of emphasis of 
the first seven chapters so as to direct the 
thoughts in a way which will assist him in 
becoming more effective and efficient in his 
learning. Here the purpose of each chapter 
is stated concisely though briefly. Then fol- 
low various types of exercises and experi- 
ments which are to enable the learner to 
become better acquainted with the tech- 
niques of learning and their applications. 
Lorena B, STRETCH 
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Pusiic RELATIONS FOR TEACHERS by 
Doyle M. Bortner. Simmons-Boardman 
Books, New York. 1959. 200 pp. $4.75. 
If there is one area in which the modern 

public school has been the weakest it is 
public relations. Several factors are respon- 
sible for this condition. First is the attitude 
on the part of many schoolmen that they 
are the experts and the public should accept 
them as such, leaving to their wisdom the 
running of the schools, Second is the prac- 
tice of leaving public relations to others: to 
the principal, to the superintendent, to the 
board. A third is the lack of understanding 
of what a good public relations program is 
and what role each member of the school 
family plays. 

It has often been suggested that the class- 
room teacher has a vital function in this 
area, but what this function is and how he 
can discharge it have never been clearly de- 
fined. Now we have a short, but very ade- 
quate discussion of this in Dr. Bortner’s 
new book in the field. This is a book for 
teachers, defining their role very specifically 
in the whole scheme of public school public 
relations. True, the last chapter deals with 
the role of the principal in public relations, 
but here the emhpasis is upon him as a prin- 
cipal of the smdividual school. 

In this book we see the teacher creating 
a favorable or unfavorable attitude toward 
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the schools as he comes into contact with 
his pupils each day, as he meets and advises 
with parents, as he lives in the community 
and identifies himself with community ac- 
tivities, as he lives and works with his col- 
leagues in the immediate school and broader 
community environment, and as he identi- 
fies himself with local teachers groups. In- 
deed, the teacher is shown to be one of the 
pivots of good public relations. 

The School Board may inaugurate and 
carry through an elaborate program of pub- 
lic relations. Ads and news stories may ap- 
pear in the newspapers, handbills and other 
literature may be distributed from door to 
door or though the mails, the superintend- 
ent and principals may make speeches and 
give interviews, but, the place where the 
parent truly learns about the school is 
through his own children and they get 
many of their attitudes from their teachers. 
Talk to any father or mother about the 
schools and see how often you hear, “My 
child said...” 

Dr. Bortner’s book is written for the 
teacher, either as he prepares for teaching 
or as he develops himself further by in- 
service training or general reading. It is 
clear and to the point, full of sound ma- 
terial gleaned from long experience as a 
teacher and as an administrator. It should 
have a very wide acceptance as a text in 
teacher education courses and as a book to 
be read by teachers and school administra- 
tors and kept in a prominent place in the 
teacher’s library. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 


STUDYING THE INpIvIpUAL PupiL by 
Verna White. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. 228 pp. $4.00. 

The author wholeheartedly believes that 
“the primary objective of education today 
. . « is to assist children to a happier, more 
satisfying life.” 

Throughout the volume, one perceives a 
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profound faith in the abiilty of the class- 
room teacher to achieve this objective by 
identifying the needs of each individual, 
and, having identified them, by providing 
experiences which will facilitate the achieve- 
ment of his unique potential. 

The intended audience is that vast num- 
ber of pre-service and in-service teachers, 
both elementary and secondary, who do not 
have extensive, specialized preparation in 
the several disciplines of psychology. 

For this audience, the author provides a 
rationale for the study of the individual, 
and a series of “feasible and practical” pro- 
cedures and techniques by which relevant 
data may be collected, synthesized, and in- 
terpreted. A profusion of brief “word pic- 
tures” (short, insightful remarks found in 
teacher’s records) and excerpts of four case 
studies are included to illustrate the infor- 
mation which is readily available to any 
conscientious and perceptive teacher, 

A brief but most important chapter is de- 
voted to the cautions to be observed in the 
collection and interpretation of data, 

Studies of teacher’s interpretations of 
children’s behavior suggest that these inter- 
pretations are affected by such factors as 
the age, sex, degree of professional prepara- 
tion, socio-economic background, and basic 
attitude and value structure of the teacher. 
While this book cannot eliminate these 
sources of potential teacher error, and in 
fact may reflect an excessive faith in the 
objectivity of teacher judgments, it does 
provide many procedures, techniques, and 
guides which should at least minimize the 
problem, and help to develop greater com- 
petency in teachers who are committed to 
the value of such study. 

There are, without question, more chil- 
dren with adjustment problems than can be 
referred to child guidance clinics, visiting 
teachers, and other specialized personnel. 
Thus, whatever the level of preparation of 
the teacher, he is inevitably required to 
assume a guidance role. 

Studying the Individual Pupil deserves a 
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place in any teacher’s professional library, 
and would be most useful as a reference for 
pre-service teachers in such courses as Hu- 
man Growth and Development, Guidance, 
Child and Adolescent Psychology, and al- 
lied areas. 
Tom MonaHan 

Eastern Michigan College 
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TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
by Herbert J. Klausmeier. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 499 pp. 
(487 pp. plus index) 5.00. 

The book here being reviewed is a 
thoroughgoing revision of Princtples and 
Practices of Secondary School Teaching 
published in 1953. It is a textbook on gen- 
eral methods of teaching with strong impli- 
cations for curriculum implementation and 
improvement. The revised edition is organ- 
ized into four parts and includes three new 


chapters: “Identifying and Providing for 


the Gifted,” “Organizing and Directing 


Cocurricular Activities,” 
Pupil Progress.” 

Except for a section in Chapter five on 
curriculum terminology, Part One—Bases 
of Creative Secondary Education—merits 
the highest praise. Successive chapters deal 
with changing goals of secondary education, 
characteristics and needs of adolescents, op- 
erational principles of learning, responsibili- 
ties and opportunities for teaching demo- 
cratic living, and curriculum patterns and 
organization. While the inclusion of these 
topics is admittedly not novel, even in a 
book on methodology, their basic impor- 
tance to the planning and implementation 
of teaching-learning situations is made crys- 
tal clear by translations of well-established 
hypotheses and principles into meaty state- 
ments of what teachers do and should do 
in performing their roles. The style has a 
movement that pushes the reader into an 
eagerness for action without bogging down 
in lengthy abstractions and 


and “Reporting 


elaborations. 
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Fundamentally important generalizations 
sound quite acceptable because their impli- 
cations are stated in terms of actual pro- 
cedures. 

Flexibility is the keynote to the discussion 
of procedures and techniques that show in- 
creasing promise of applying valid principles 
ot learning as teachers guide adolescents 
toward attainment of educationally sound 
and socially desired goals. Unit and daily 
planning receive intelligent treatment in 
terms of initiating, developing, culminating, 
and evaluating learning activities. Liberal 
use of realistic instructional plans illuminate 
the practical suggestions for converting 
basic theory into a developmental sequence 
of actual teaching procedures. In this con- 
nection Professor Klausmeier avoids the 
tendency of some writers to give the ap- 
pearance of making suggested procedures 
depend upon a particular pattern of curricu- 
lar organization; he describes, for example, 
how three sample units may be imple- 
mented in a one-hour-per-day subject cur- 
riculum and in core block- 
period scheduling. 

Rare is the book of any kind that is 
uniformly good throughout, and this re- 
viewer feels a responsibility to call attention 
to one set of definitions that are less than 
adequate for many specialists in curriculum. 
The definition of curriculum, borrowed 
from Krug, goes beyond the traditional 
concept of a collection of courses; however, 
it centers on “‘the means of instruction,” a 
teacher and school-oriented concept, rather 
than on the experiences or even the activi- 
ties of pupils. The selection of related terms 
to define may be criticized on the basis of 
omissions of widely-used terminology and 
inclusion of labels now generally abandoned 
because of their tendency to produce more 
confusion and controversy than enlighten- 
ment. Courses are defined as tracks or cur- 
ricula, Why not call these programs of 
study? Terms of doubtful value in present- 
day secondary education include broad- 
fields and integrated classes or courses and 


classes with 
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broad-fields, child-centered, and experience 
curricula, Reference is made to a lfe- 
adjustment curriculum without definition, 
and the descriptions of core curriculum and 
general education do not make clear their 
functional relationship to each other, 
The weakness of this section of Chapter 5 
is probably more noticeable because of the 
excellence of discussion in the other chap- 
ters, particularly those dealing with plan- 
ning, unit teaching, group and individual 
work, mental health and discipline, and 
evaluating and reporting pupil progress. 

Teaching in the Secondary School is a 
good book. There is a continuity through- 
out that opens the door to intellectual 
growth and unity in the field of professional 
education, The style is varied, positive, and 
stimulating. Features that will add to its 
usefulness to many students and instructors 
include about 200 pictorial and graphic 
illustrations, chapter previews and summar- 
ies, frequent references to guiding princi- 
ples, chapter questions and references, and 
an instructor’s manual. The latter contains 
intelligent suggestions for its use, an an- 
notated list of 41 films by chapters, and a 
set of 20 multiple-choice questions for each 
chapter, with answers. Wise selection and 
use of the most appropriate of these features 
will undoubtedly improve the quality of in- 
struction in college classes using the text- 
book. It is teachable and consistent with the 
propositions it advocates. 

Lewie W. Burnetr 

Fresno State College 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PRESIDENT by 
Harold W. Stoke. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 180 pp. $3.50. 
The author, recently appointed president 

of Queens College, in New York City, has 
had wide executive experience as dean of 
graduate schools of two leading universities 
and as president of two state universities be- 
fore assuming his present position. 
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He sees an evolution in the role of the 
college president from that of a “Man of 
Learning” to that of a “Man of Manage- 
ment,” in an institution in which the end 
product is no longer “Learning” but 
“Competence.” The president, with an 
average tenure of four years, serves “at the 
pleasure of the Board.” 

Except in a minor degree this book is not 
a guide to administration except as it ana- 
lyzes trends and is in that sense a job analy- 
sis. Social and philosophical implications are 
developed though this is not its prime fea- 
ture. Personal problems of the executive 
(and his wife) are examined, and the “tyr- 
anny” of the job set forth. 

Perhaps the administrator’s chief con- 
cern, whether in a public or a private insti- 
tution, is money. Inflation, expansion and 
the student flood of enrollment demand 
financial resources not even dreamed about 
until recent years. 

“Public Relations,” is not always so 
much for distributing information as for 
influencing action and securing the support 
of one or more publics, The latter explains 
the present over-emphasis on athletics, upon 
“student activities” the activities of the men 
and women when, though students, they 
study least. Alumni must be wooed and 
won, wealthy business men must be made 
“friends” of the college. President Stoke 
neatly explains how difficult, yet how im- 
portant, it is to maintain academic respect 
and to support the true values of education. 

One of the most important chapters in 
the book is ““The President Among Schol- 
ars.” The author sums up the president’s 
dilemma. “The evolution of colleges and 
universities is forcing presidents to be man- 
agers and faculties to be scholars . . . , the 
more insistent administrative duty drives 
out the less insistent intellectual interest.” 
And then, of course, there are the students. 
The Mark Hopkins concept of education 
has disappeared. “There are no small col- 
leges any more.” A wise chapter treats of 
“The President and the Student.” Those 
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who have observed college and university 
life over a long period will be impressed 
with the discussion of ““The Uneasy Cam- 
pus” where faculty research and publica- 
tion, competitions (and politics) get a large 
share of attention. 

“The Uses of a Philosophy of Educa- 
tion” is a fitting climactic statement. “A 
college president without a philosophy of 
education is a pilot without navigation 
charts.” The president’s philosophy can 
and must become a unifying force. “A col- 
lege is an organic, not merely a composite 
force.” 

This volume presents the difficulties as 
well as the challenges of the presidency. 

This reviewer, a member of faculties in 
colleges and universities for more than four 
decades, considers this as an extremely im- 
portant book not only for the president, 
but for alumni, boards of trustees, parents 
and members of faculties. And here “pub- 
lic relations” experts will find rich informa- 
tion to provide a background for their 
work, 
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THe ELEMENTARY TEACHER IN ACTION 
by Raymond H. Harrison and Lawrence 
E. Gowin, San Francisco: The Wads- 
worth Publishing Company, 1958. 298 
pp. $4.95. 

The authors accomplish to a marked de- 
gree their purpose, as stated in the preface 
of the book, of supplying their readers with 
information necessary to understand “good 
teaching,” by “looking at the best in prin- 
ciple and practice and relating them to each 
other in keeping with modern trends and 
developments in all phases of our society.” 
In so doing, they do not, however, deal 
with methods of teaching in the various 
curricular areas; it is not, therefore, a 
methods book in the usual sense in which 
that term is used. Rather the authors deal 
with broader aspects of the elementary- 
school teacher’s role. 
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The range of problems considered in the 
book is wide. On the one hand, attention is 
paid to topics dealing with details like keep- 
ing attendance registers and making socio- 
grams; on the other extreme, topics of edu- 
cational philosophy, like loyalty oaths, are 
discussed. The headings of these chapters, 
among the 16 in the book, indicate some- 
what the scope of the book: ““The Teach- 
er’s Responsibilities and Rewards,” “Home- 
School-Community Relations,” “The 
Teacher and Human Relations,” “The 
Teaching-Learning Process,” “Classroom 
Management and Pupil Control,” “Eval- 
uating Pupil Progress,” “The Teacher and 
School Law,” and “Professional Growth 
of Teachers in Service.” 

The authors show skill in their treatment 
of the subject matter. They give the reader 
the principles upon which action in the 
various areas of concern should be based, 
and at the same time they offer many spe- 
cific, helpful suggestions to make concrete 
the application of the generalizations that 
are presented, The material is presented 
clearly and compactly. One of the strengths 
of the book lies in the surprisingly large 
amount of information given within the 
298 pages. The book is not padded. It is so 
filled with helpful ideas that the reader can- 
not skim over a page here and there with- 
out an awareness of the fact that he is 
likely to miss important points. The photo- 
graphs add to the clarity of the verbal pres- 
entation. 

The book should be of service to various 
groups of persons. Teachers and super- 
visors and administrators in the elementary 
school should find it an excellent guide as 
they wish to review recent trends in ele- 
mentary education of the type with which 
the book concerns itself. They can also ob- 
tain from it many practical suggestions on 
persistent problems like parent-teacher con- 
ferences, marking, and extra-class activities. 
The book should also be valuable for the 
prospective teacher, the student in elemen- 
tary education. It could be used as a text- 
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book in introductory courses in elementary 
education. 

Since the material in this book is pre- 
sented in very compact form, college stu- 
dents will need considerable additional in- 
formation on the various topics. This they 
might obtain through lectures by the in- 
structor, class reports, class discussion, visual 
aids, and additional reading. The “Selected 
References” at the end of each chapter can 
serve as an excellent guide to that reading, 
and the “Suggested Activities,” also in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter, can be 
used as source of further exploration of the 
problems presented in the book. 

MartHa DALLMANN 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
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Tue Gumance Function In Epuca- 
TION by Percival W. Hutson. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 670 


pp. $6.00. 


Taking one definition of the guidance 


function as “the conservation of human re- 
sources” the author states his purpose: “to 
organize and present the accumulated un- 
derstandings of the guidance function and 
of features which implement it.” The book 
is replete with many studies, reports, in- 
vestigations and resource material. Some of 
the material represents early investigations 
in guidance but much is of recent origin. 
The author has thus sought to bring in the 
old and the new—his choice limited only by 
what is most valuable in the field. 

Part I considers the definition of guid- 
ance and develops the social orientation of 
the guidance function, Part II presents in 
detail the features of the guidance program 
in its application to the educational scene. 

The implications for guidance presented 
in the discussion of the social scene are par- 
ticularly interesting and important. Here 
the author calls attention to such items as 
the pupils’ motives, jobs and the evolving 
technology, jobs and the economic cycle, 
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the social status of occupations, and adjust- 
ments affected by the instability of occupa- 
tion. In the changing vocational scene a 
quote from another source states the satis- 
factions to be derived from occupations as 
follows: “I should roughly classify the more 
important desires of the workman as the 
desire for justice, the desire for status, the 
desire to have his job made a career, and 
the desire for security.” An understanding 
of these implications of employment pre- 
sents vocational guidance in a new light. 

The educational scene as depicted in this 
book presents the conflicting influences at 
work in our schools, In the picture may be 
seen the teacher-centered school, the child- 
centered school, guidance or the lack of it, 
competition or development, the school pre- 
paring for an open-class society and eco- 
nomic individualism, or the school as a mass 
production scheme which may contribute to 
maladjustment. In this complex organiza- 
tion, there is great need for guidance under 
the direction of wise administrators and 
teachers. 

Guidance is presented as a program hav- 
ing two important component parts: the 
distributive function and the adjustive func- 
tion. The first of these categories indicates 
the importance of knowing the individual, 
his powers, interests, and limitations and of 
acquainting him with the opportunities in 
the school and society. The second empha- 
sizes the necessity of preventing maladjust- 
ment, to identify problems in their early 
stages, to diagnose difficulties and provide 
remedial work. 

Part II presents the detailed features of 
a well organized program. The important 
part school publications can play is shown 
clearly. The organization of the school and 
the offerings including both curricular and 
extra-curricular opportunities provide ex- 
periences extremely valuable in guidance. 
The study of occupations through a wealth 
of available materials in courses or through 
the medium of the home room broadens 
the scope of pupil understanding. 
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No guidance program is worthy of the 
name without a complete knowledge of the 
individual child. The many approaches to 
this problem are discussed thoroughly. The 
consideration of school marks with ability, 
achievement, intelligence, and special apti- 
tude tests are shown to be invaluable aids. 
Prognostic tests and other predictors of suc- 
cess as well as measures of personality pro- 
vide information which is extremely valu- 
able. 

Since the counselor’s job is to study the 
balance of factors in each case, the total 
record becomes a valuable asset. A state- 
ment by the author becomes quite pertinent: 
“When interpreting test results, ingenuity 
and fertility of insight as well as under- 
standings of psychological statistics are in- 
deed to be desired, and richly informed 
common sense must hold the reins.” Tech- 
niques of counseling are important consid- 
erations for the guidance worker and the 
interview as one of the important activities 
is presented in some detail, 

Some of the common problems of youth 
are treated from the guidance point of view 
in two chapters with emphasis on the im- 
portance of placement and follow-up pro- 
cedures. In his discussion, emphasis is placed 
on the total program, the division of re- 
sponsibilities and the necessity for each 
worker to know the other’s work. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of guid- 
ance is a difficult procedure. Some results 
which might be checked involve an under- 
standing of educational and vocational 
opportunities. Another question is whether 
the pupils are acquainted with themselves. 
We should be able to measure the pupils’ 
adjustment to school, his social relationships, 
self adjustment, self appraisal and life plan- 
ning. A study of teacher-pupil relationships 
can be very revealing as to the success or 
failure of the guidance activity. 

This is an extremely valuable source book 
for any individual or group desiring to 
study the guidance function in education. 


B. M. Hanna 
Baylor University 
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THe Seconp ScHoot CuRRICULUM, 
Tue Year Book or Epucarion, 1958 
George Z. F. Bereday and Joseph A. 
Lauwerys, Joint Editors, World Book 
Company, 535 pp. $8.50. 

Much of the material found in this year 
book can be found in previous publications, 
especially in the general histories and com- 
parative studies of education; yet, it must 
be admitted, that there is a uniqueness and 
freshness about the material when presented 
in its present form. In this respect, the two 
editors and fifty contributors to the final 
product have made a significant contribu- 
tion to our growing body of educational 
literature. No more thorough analysis of 
the curriculum problem has as yet come to 
the reviewer’s attention. 

Coming at a time when so much interest, 
comment and ignorance is being displayed 
on the matter of a sound curriculum for the 
high school, this analysis may well find wide 
use by those who are seriously interested in 
improving the education of youth. The 
study embodies considerable scope as well as 
depth, covering a wide range of culture 
patterns as well as those areas of interest 
which seem to most directly affect the 
curriculum, 

Major areas considered of greatest sig- 
nificance are treated under five sections: 
the role of tradition, stated aims and ob- 
jectives, curriculum in the educational pat- 
tern, influence of social circumstances, and 
theories of education and curriculum re- 
form. What seems apparent to the editors, 
and to all the contributors, is that regard- 
less of the culture pattern, whether primi- 
tive, ancient, or modern, there is always a 
close connection, although not often under- 
stood or recognized, between what is taught 
in the school and the community culture 
pattern, especially the mores. Even where 
a revolutionary change is supposed to have 
taken place, the change is often more ver- 
bal than real. 

It could be affirmed that the editors at- 
tempt too much and too little without doing 
either well, and this would surely be true if 
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the purpose of the study was that of pre- 
senting a factual analysis. In the section on 
“Tradition and the Curriculum” one gets 
the full impact of the English and the 
American traditions on curriculum develop- 
ment with little or no emphasis, for ex- 
ample, on German cultural influences. Italy 
is used as an example of a curriculum 
dominated by a worship of the past, the 
Philippines where a curriculum has de- 
veloped under three flags, and Ceylon 
where foreign influences are pronounced. 

A strong case is made for the point of 
view that the curriculum should serve as 
an instrument for achieving “a full all- 
round development of an individual within 
his society.” (p. 178) One must readily 
admit, however, that this could easily re- 
solve itself into the “peace of mind” or 
“life adjustment” theories that have been 
subjected to much justified criticism during 
the past decade. A due recognition of the 
significance of such factors as political and 
social cohesion, morality, and the vocational 
incentive is imperative in sound curriculum 
building, but there is a world of difference 
between mental health at the ideational 
level and adjustment at the level of the 
mores, 

Who decides what goes into the content 
of the curriculum is rightly recognized as 
of vital significance in determining the 
effectiveness of an educational program, 
The analysis here made could be considered 
as far too limited for it touches only upon 
the cultures of England and the United 
States, Also, not enough emphasis is given 
to the contrast between the Platonic theory 
of rule of the wise versus the counting of 
noses democratic theory on curriculum con- 
trol. Evaluations of a similar nature could 
be made of the sections on “The Influence 
of Social Circumstances” and “Theories of 
Education and Curriculum Reform.” 

Despite the limitations of the study, many 
of them surely justified, the analyses made 
are a significant contribution to curriculum 
theory and practice. Where the contribu- 
tors are so numerous and scattered the 
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problem of cohesion is always most difficult. 
The editors are to be congratulated for 
their achievement of so large a measure of 
success. 

WitiuaM E, Drake 
University of Texas 
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Tue Teacuinc or GeocraPnuy by Zoe 
A. Thralls. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. 1958. 330 pp. $3.75. 
Thralls’ compact text, designed for stu- 

dent and experienced teachers and founded 
on a life time of experience, is a very read- 
able and useful reference. Its readability 
will appeal to the non-geographer who, as a 
supervisor or administrator, may wish to 
know more about this teaching field. The 
specificity of the numerous illustrations 
taken from classroom after classroom will 
appeal to the geography teacher and the 
geography teacher-to-be. 

The first chapter of the book describes 
geography, its nature and functions. Chap- 
ters II through VIII describe the tools of 
the geographer and how children learn to 
use them. Chapters 1X and X restate some 
principles and procedures of teaching with 
especial reference to geography. The final 
chapter, “The Teaching of Weather and 
Climate,” is a true culmination in the sense 
that the ideas presented earlier in the book 
provide the foundation for the precise appli- 
cation of them to a new situation, the pres- 
entation of the important segment of geog- 
raphy, weather and climate. 

Thralls wirtes that “Geography is the 
physical-social science which describes maps 
and seeks to explain the interrelations be- 
tween man and his physical environment.” 
(p. 1)-“Man’s adjustments to his physical 
environment changes from time to time be- 
cause his adjustments are contingent upon 
his knowledge”—which changes. (p. 5) 
Geography is a living, changing, and dy- 
namic thing, not a static list of places and 
products to be learned. 


The non-geographer should be impressed 
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by the reiteration that geography is about 
ideas and interrelationships since popu- 
lar stereotypes concerning geography tend 
to emphasize location and enumeration. 
Thralls reminds us that geography, well 
taught, like other subjects, well taught, ‘ 
a meaningful body of subject matter that 
is so organized as to lead to the mastery of 
an—understanding,”—in this case a “ma- 
jor geographic understanding.” 

Throughout the text the author has been 
liberal with specific accounts of how a geo- 
graphic concept might be taught. The sys- 
tematic grading of skills associated with 
learning geography and the use of geo- 
graphic tools should prove extremely help- 
ful to the elementary teacher. The selec- 
tion of those aspects of geography which 
are best suited for instruction at the third 
grade is an educated judgment, the diffi- 
culty of which can be easily underestimated. 
Thralls’ judgment is this area of graded 
skills and content is one of the outstanding 
features of the book. 

A teacher’s tests reveal the goals of in- 
struction which are perceived by students. 
Thralls includes specific illustratio. s of test 
items in portions of the book and also pro- 
vides a section on testing in Chapter IX. 
Considering the significance of testing in 
the teaching process and in view of recent 
developments in testing in science and social 
studies, one wishes that a fuller treatment 
could have been given here. 

The Teaching of Geography is a fine 
contribution to the literature of geographic 
education and will be respected as such by 
students and teachers who use it. 

RicHarp W,. BuRKHARDT 
3all State Teachers College 
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WorKING WITH STUDENT TEACHERS 
by Florence Stratemeyer and Margaret 
Lindsey, New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. 502 pp. $4.75. 

In this latest book on student teaching 
we have a distinctly new departure with 
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respect to the reader, All of the books on 
student teaching with which the reviewer 
is familiar are intended for college students 
who are either taking the course in student 
teaching or are about to do so. Here we 
have a book addressed to the supervising 
teacher. In the words of the authors it is 
“addressed to the large corps of elementary 
and secondary school teachers cooperating 
with colleges and universities in the prepara- 
tion of tomorrow’s teachers.” 

No doubt there is a distinct need for a 
book addressed to the supervising teacher 
since more and more the program of stu- 
dent teaching is carried on in schools far 
removed from the college campus. Grant- 
ing that this system of providing experience 
in teaching under supervision has many ad- 
vantages over the older one, it is none the 
less true that the student teacher often re- 
ceives less direct supervision, while on the 
job, from college supervision than formerly. 
The college must depend on the co-operat- 
ing elementary and secondary teachers to 
provide much of the “preparation of to- 
morrow’s teachers.” With a textbook such 
as this the “preparation” the co-operating 
teacher gives is likely to be more effective 
because he is instructed or oriented in his 
work, This book furnishes a ready outline 
for such a course. 

The book is divided into two main parts. 
Part I is entitled “Understanding the Set- 
ting of Teacher Education.” It consists of 
five chapters designed to give the reader 
background information on the total teacher 
education program with special emphasis on 
understanding the college student who is 
planning to be a teacher. How he learns 
from the laboratory experience the class- 
room provides is emphasized and amply 
illustrated, 

Part II deals with guiding the student 
teacher in the total range of the teacher’s 
work. It is divided into eleven chapters. 
Some of the most significant, to this re- 
viewer at least, are: Chapter Nine, Guiding 
Your Student Teacher in Planning Learn- 
ing Experiences; Chapter Eleven, Guid- 
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ing Your Student Teacher in Evaluating 
Growth of Learners; Chapter Thirteen, 
Making Observation an Effective Learning 
Experience; and Chapter Fourteen, Mak- 
ing Conferences High Level Learning Ex- 
periences. The authors from their wide 
experience as directors of student teachers 
and known scholarship have succeeded very 
well in answering pertinent questions aris- 
ing in the mind of any conscientious, co- 
operating teacher on these and other topics 
discussed. When differences in points of 
view arise between the co-operating teacher 
and the student teacher, as they sometimes 
will, the differences should be checked, the 
authors advise, against the literature bear- 
ing on the psychology of learning. This 
soundness of approach characterizes the en- 
tire treatment. 

The book, or better still several of them, 
should be placed in every co-operating school. 
It has no rival in this virgin field, and it is 

_needed, In fact an effective supervisory de- 
vice, in the reviewer’s opinion, would be 
the placing of a copy of the book by the 
college or university on each co-operating 
teacher’s desk with the request that he read 
it and use it in the course of working with 
his student teacher. 

RAYMOND R, RYDER 
Purdue University 


Younc Minps NeEep SOMETHING TO 
Grow on by Muriel Ward. 192 p. 
Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. 
$2.40. 

The author maintains that the magnitude 
of the task of teaching kindergarten requires 
teachers who are more than just decorative 
and custodial. It is not enough just to estab- 
lish “a safe and interesting environment. 
Afraid of doing the wrong thing,” the 
author writes, “we have done nothing. 
Caution should not hold us back so that we 
fail to give the growing child his due.” 

‘This book is addressed to both nursery 
and kindergarten teachers to help them 
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appreciate their job as a dynamic one re- 
quiring every resource of mind and heart 
to create opportunities that will permit the 
young child to develop the whole gamut of 
his capabilities. In each concrete classroom 
incident the author describes, she shows the 
teacher how in each instance she may help 
the child mentally take cognizance of the 
factors present in a situation, reason out the 
solution, and then act upon his decision. In 
this manner, his powers to think and judge 
are strengthened through use and experi- 
ence under guidance. 

When a child pushes and his companion 
falls, the teacher, instead of threatening 
punishment, should help him see that his 
companion’s distress is a consequence of his 
action and then help him to determine if 
his action is desirable. If it is not, then help 
him search his mind for a preferable way 
of acting. Avoiding censure (which enve- 
lops the whole child), the teacher is coun- 
seled to accept each child as he is and to 
“guide him in the awareness that in the 
process of growing and learning, everyone 
makes mistakes; that through these mis- 
takes, people can learn.” The author uses 
life-size situations to show how the teacher 
can challenge children to fulfill their gifts 
and mature in a wholesome, creative, un- 
selfish way. 

Naomi GILPATRICK 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Common SENsE Asout GirTep CHIL- 
DREN by Willard Abraham, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 268 pp. 
$3.75. 

This is a book about a serious problem, 
but written in an engaging, breezy style 
that should make it readable to all inter- 
ested in the general problem of gifted chil- 
dren, The use of photographs, although at 
times irrelevant to the discussion, adds to 
the attractiveness of the book. The author 
has added a bibliography for those interested 
in further reading in this area, 
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Dr. Abraham is not only an educator 
and consultant within the area of special 
education, but he is also the parent of an 
exceptional child who falls within the scope 
of this book. Perhaps because of his own 
experiences, he shows deep understanding 
for the parents of gifted children, as well as 
the problems faced by teachers, school ad- 
ministrator$, and, of course, the gifted 
child, In discussing the things that parents 
can do for their bright children, he is will- 
ing to allow that many parents may be un- 
able to do most of the activities that he 
suggests. He says, for example, “. . . if it is 
a choice of lessons or the family making 
ends meet, let’s decide in favor of the 
family every time!” 

It should not be thought that this book 
is intended only for the parent of the gifted 
child. In addition to making valuable read- 
ing for the teacher, administrator, and un- 
dergraduate student, it is also meant to be 
read by the parents of the not-so-gifted. The 
main point of this book would seem to be 
that the gifted child is not a problem only 
for the parent and teacher. The neglect 
and waste of these children is a matter of 
concern for all of us. Dr. Abraham has a 
way of making the neglect of the gifted 
seem like a personal loss, even if the child 
is not our own, Every reader will see, in 
easy-to-understand terms, how he loses by 
this neglect. This loss goes far beyond any 
loss we may experience in the competition 
with Russia for technological supremacy. It 
includes our own social, cultural, and medi- 
cal progress toward a better way of life. 

The contents of this book include: Why 
This Is An Important Subject, Who Are 
the Gifted Children?, What to Do About 
Them (Parents, Elementary Schools, 
High School and Beyond), The Teacher of 
Gifted Children, and others. Three chap- 
ters are devoted to the roles that the schools 
and communities can play in stimulating the 
gifted. Teachers will like the author’s gen- 
eral and specific suggestions for enriching 
the children at the elementary and high 
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school level, and in college. For every pro- 
gram suggested for the gifted, the author 
readily points out the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of such an approach, 

Dr. Abraham is not bitter toward any- 
one for the neglect of our potential leaders 
and creative scientists and poets; he is con- 
cerned that no action will be taken immed- 
iately because all of the questions about the 
education of the gifted have not been an- 
swered. He has nice things to say about the 
parent who feels threatened by a superior 
offspring, the neighbor who resents the 
“undemocratic” inequality of the gifted 
child next door, and the teacher who is 
unable to work with children at this intel- 
lectual level. 

Although perhaps unrelated to the gen- 
eral problem of gifted children, Dr. Abra- 
ham has one quotation that might be worth- 
while to pass on to educators: 

A profession demands respect not by plead- 

ing for it but by setting its sights and 

standards on a level where this most im- 

portant occupation of all should have them 

—way up high! The fearful ones who say, 

“But then we won’t have enough teachers,” 

have had a hold on restricting this field too 


long, for esteem, entrance requirements, and 
price tags all go hand in hand. (p. 181) 


Puitiep HIMELSTEIN 
University of Arkansas 
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EpucaTIonaL PsycHo.ocy by Lawrence 
E. Cole and William F. Bruce. Yonkers, 
N.Y.: World Book Company, 1958. 
701 pp. $6.25. 

The scope of this text, as in the 1950 edi- 
tion, is broad enough to offer a somewhat 
global view of the total complex of forces 
which seem to shape the development of 
the school learner and his learning. There 
is considerable emphasis on cultural forces, 
with some attention to heredity and phys- 
iology. 

The organization, content, style, and 
choice of practical implications are per- 
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meated and guided by a consistent philoso- 
phy of education. Three basic tenets seem 
to characterize the educational philosophy 
of the book. 

First, the teacher has a twofold respon- 
sibility, to pass om (transmit) the cultural 
heritage, and to pass on (shape) the cul- 
ture. Second, the teacher is committed to 
democratic principles in his methods of 
teaching as well as in the subject matter 
he presents. Third, the culture exerts a 
more powerful influence upon the develop- 
ment of the learner, and biological deter- 
minants less influence, than many psycholo- 
gists will admit. 

Judged in the light of its underlying 
philosophy of education, this book by Cole 
and Bruce is a very sound text in educa- 
tional psychology. 

There are three major parts of the text- 
ual content. Part One deals with the devel- 
opment of the total personality of the school 
learner. It includes one chapter on the im- 
pact of the culture, two chapters on physi- 
cal growth and its psychological implica- 
tions, and chapters on “effective intelli- 
gence,” emotions, motives, and develop- 
ment of the self. The developmental point 
of view pervades all of Part One. 

Part Two is devoted to the psychology 
of learning. There are chapters on “Learn- 
ing in a Free Society,” thinking, and crea- 
tive imagination. There is one chapter on 
each of the three general types of learning 
theory, conditioning, trial and error, and 
insight (Gestalt). In the case of each of 
these three chapters, however, much space 
is given to sound principles of learning 
which are neither theoretical nor peculiarly 
appropriate to any single theory, resulting 
in a slight impression of disorganization, In 
of this minor flaw, here is the clearest, 
most meaningful, most useful elucidation 
of learning theories this reviewer has ever 
found in any educational psychology text. 

Part: Three, “Putting Psychology to 
Work in the Schools,” includes chapters on 
child study, appraisal, and “Meeting the 
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Barriers to Effective Teaching.” The last 
twenty-seven pages of the text offer an ex- 
cellent discussion of the emotional health 
and adjustment of the teacher. 

At the end of each chapter there are use- 
ful lists of suggested activities and discussion 
topics, of related films, and of selected read- 
ing references. The material at the end of 
the book includes a valuable, annotated list 
of all the films, a list of representative 
sources of films, a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, and an index, 

There are several notable gaps in the 
content. There is no treatment of elemen- 
tary statistical concepts commonly used in 
psychology, although the authors, them- 
selves, could not entirely avoid their use 
(e.g., coefficients of correlation, central 
tendencies, etc.). The concepts of individ- 
ual differences (as such), developmental 
tasks, and levels of aspiration, for example, 
are slurred, Despite profuse employment 
of professional terms unfamiliar to students 
without clarification, there is no glossary. 

In many parts of the book, summary case 
studies are used very effectively. The liter- 
ary style of writing is superb, but it may 
seem, at times, almost too literary for a 
textbook. Professors and superior students 
will find it very readable, sometimes pro- 
vocation. The level of reading difficulty 
may be too high for some undergraduates. 

In general, this book by Cole and Bruce 
is a worthy, scholarly addition to the num- 
ber of vastly improved textbooks in educa- 
tional psychology published within the past 
three or four years, It surpasses their excel- 
lent edition of 1950. 

Carsar B. Moopy 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana 
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Tue CuHiLtp anp His DeveLoPpMENT by 
J. Murray Lee and Doris May Lee. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Croft, 
Inc. 1958. 624 pp. $6.00. 

There has been a great need in recent 
years for better texts in educational psy- 
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chology. This is the kind of text which I 
would like to use if I were teaching educa- 
tional psychology. Every effort is made to 
avoid the conventional approach to learn- 
ing theory which is often so remote from 
the learning situations met in the classroom. 
Learning theory, as such, is not presented 
and no place is given to animal learning 
studies. The Lees have endeavored to pro- 
vide a practical, useful text which deals 
with learning problems and situations that 
are constantly met by the classroom teacher. 

Their technique is to deal with problems 
as they are met with in children—learning 
problems of Judy, Jerry, Mary and others. 
Various problems are presented along with 
methods for dealing with them. 

The volume is composed of four parts. 
Part One deals with the development of the 
individual. This is followed by other sec- 
tions on ways of understanding the individ- 
ual, ways of helping the individual learn 
and ways of working with the individual 
and groups. More than adequate material 
is provided so that the instructor will have 
to do some selecting to fit the material to 
the usual course in educational psychology. 

The chapter on testing includes a helpful 
listing of the possible uses of the various 
types of tests. There is an excellent and 
extensive discussion of ways of studying 
peer group relationships in the classroom, 
showing how such studies may be useful to 
the teacher and what the teacher should 
look for. The section on “What Are Chil- 
dren and Youth Really Saying,” in the 
chapter on “Recognizing Behavior Cues,” 
is particularly helpful and well constructed. 
Behavior cues are listed under such head- 
ings as: incidents due to surplus energy, in- 
cidents due to physical disorders, incidents 
due to poor curriculum and methods, poor 
classroom management, behavior which in- 
dicates unhealthy aspects of development 
and the like. This section should appeal to 
many teachers as unusually helpful. 

The format is attractive, the material is 
well organized, Each chapter is preceded by 
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four or five statements about what the 
teacher needs to know or understand rela- 
tive to the subject being discussed. There 
is an abundance of good illustrations, 
sketches, comic strips, charts and tables 
which are pertinent. At the end of each 
chapter there are “suggested learning ex- 
periences,” “a guide to additional read- 
ing,” “related references,” and a list of 
films that are available and pertinent to 
the material which is presented in the chap- 
ter. 

The text is written primarily for under- 
graduates. It should provide a useful ref- 
erence work for teachers when they are 
faced with classroom problems. 

W. Drayton Lewis 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
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SCIENCE 
CrusaDER Unpaunrep: Dr. J. C. 

GEIGER, PRIVATE PHYSICIAN TO THE 

Pusiic by Max S. Marshall. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 246 pp. 

$3.50. 

To do justice to Dr. Marshall’s book 
would require a vast amount of knowl- 
edge of medicine, to match the wide sweep 
of his own capacity in this field. The main 
object here is to call attention to the value 
of Crusader Undaunted for all to whom 
health is a matter of concern—and how 
many are there outside that pale? ! 

Everything in the book is of solid charac- 
ter, but it is not on that account heavy or 
dull in any part. Instead it can be described 
as a very “lively” work, replete with appro- 
priate humor and with unforgettable his- 
torical sidelights in New Orleans, Chicago, 
and especially San Francisco, along with 
descriptions of conditions and problems in 
those cities, as involved in the continuing 
battle for the maintenance and betterment 
of the public health, and against all the 
threats of epidemics, whether of tubercu- 
losis, smallpox, typhoid and yellow fever, 
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rabies, malaria, cholera, and so on and on 
down to food poisoning from manifold 
causes. Even whooping cough comes into 
the picture. The treatment of the ins and 
outs of the vital matters touching milk and 
the general dairy industry is alone worth 
the price of the book for any household. 

The above-mentioned cities are not the 
only scenes of action and development with 
which the author concerns himself, for the 
whole country naturally comes under his 
scrutiny, and foreign parts as well when 
completeness of discussion calls here and 
there for their inclusion. 

There must be thousands who read with 
avidity the sections on Medicine in TIME 
and LIFE and similar magazines, since on 
this theme there is always something new, 
if not startling. The same persons will en- 
joy this book, for it epitomizes a similar 
devotion to ascertainable and pertinent 
facts, treated in a style marked by verve 
and vivacity. 

The whole is woven about the intensely 
useful (for the evolving of our present 
standards of practice in “public health” reg- 
ulations and equipment for their function- 
ing) career of the eminent (New Orleans 
born) Dr. J. C. Geiger, who found perhaps 
his most potent opportunities as Director of 
the Department of Public Health of San 
Francisco. 

The book, in a word, makes good and 
profitable reading from historical, biograph- 
ical, social and scientific points of view; and 
it is all shot through with the brilliant run- 
ning commentary of a writer with an im- 
mense amount to say, succinctly and con- 
vincingly, about problems of infection and 
contamination, bacteriological complexities 
in the laboratories, vaccines of many kinds, 
and mooted questions of immunization (to 
mention only these). This work should re- 
ceive a cordial welcome from both scientists 
and laymen. 

A. M. WrrnHers 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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LANDMARKs OF Tomorrow by Peter F. 
Drucker. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 270 pp. $4.50. 

This idea structure is built upon the as- 
sumption that the requirements for techno- 
logical progress have a far reaching influ- 
ence on the affairs of men. Social and ma- 
terial innovation emphasize configuration 
instead of cause and effect. A new develop- 
ment, in physical innovation, is envisioned 
and then men are organized in such a way 
that their combined efforts bring about 
the fulfillment of the vision. This comes 
from a new configuration arising out of old 
knowledge and a slow emergence of the 
new, rather than the spectacular produc- 
tions of a genius. 

The source of technological progress is 
sought by all mankind and all must con- 
form to its basic requirements. Many major 
issues of mankind are discussed from this 
perspective giving the book a central theme 
and pattern that makes for good reading. 

The social innovations include new con- 
cepts of management and organization in 
which the efforts of managers and profes- 
sionals are coordinated in such a way that 
stress is not likely to be placed so much on 
conformity as on ability to cope with the 
new reality. 

The new reality is reflected in new con- 
cepts such as “automation” and “communi- 
cations” which involve purpose and pattern 
rather than mechanical cause and effect. 
This is a day of building and coordination 
rather than conflict between opposites. Our 
world is oriented to making new things. It 
is therefore essentially dynamic. 

In this new world, men have much to 
learn and education which is devoted to 
teaching them produces one of our most 
important assets, Our attitude toward edu- 
cation should reflect this reality and what- 
ever money is spent on it should be viewed 
as well invested. The quality of education 
is most vital to the progress of a country. 

The countries that are trying to come up 
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from poverty have much to learn from us 
and their biggest problem is the education 
of their people in the ways of science and 
industry. The East is passing simply because 
they are forced to westernize to industri- 
alize. 

Technology is not all we have to teach 
the underdeveloped countries, Our plural- 
istic form of government is essential to in- 
novation and industrial power and because 
of the importance of these to military 
power, the rest of the world will find that 
they need also this type of government. 
Russia is finding that centralized authori- 
tarianism is incompatible with the new 
reality. 

In his previous book, America’s Next 
Twenty Years, the author suggested that 
automation might be a reflection of an “or- 
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ganic” philosophy as compared to Henry 
Ford’s concept of mass production which 
reflects a “mechanical” philosophy. Al- 
though he discussed some of the same issues 
in his previous book, the present one has a 
distinct underlying organization and pat- 
tern of its own showing that the idea pat- 
tern has grown considerably. 

No doubt, there are many questions one 
could raise about the validity of facts and 
inferences contained in this analysis of 
trends, however, this book is a real thought 
provoker and the process of critically read- 
ing it should serve the purpose of improv- 
ing the reader’s ability to think about and 
discuss the issues involved, 


James W. RussELL 


Northwestern University 


In so far as broad policies and ultimate ends affecting the welfare of 
all are to be determined, the public may well claim its right to settle 


issues by the vote or voice of majorities. But the selection and prosecu- 
tion of the detailed ways and means by which the public will is to be exe- 
cuted efficiently must remain largely a matter of specialized and expert 
service. To the superior knowledge and technique required here, the 
public may well defer. 

In the conduct of the schools, it is well for the citizens to determine 
the ends proper to them, and it is their privilege to judge of the efficacy 
of results. Upon questions that concern all the manifold details by which 
children are to be converted into desirable types of men and women, the 
expert schoolmaster should be authoritative, at least to a degree com- 
mensurate with his superior knowledge of this very complex problem. 
The administration of the schools, the making of the course of study, 
the selection of texts, the prescription of methods of teaching, these are 
matters with which the people, or their representatives upon boards of 
education, cannot deal save with danger of becoming mere meddlers.— 
Joun Dewey, Moral Principles in Education, Houghton Mifflin 
Company 





Brief Browsings in Books 


The Ugly American by William J. 
Lederer and Eugene Burdick, describing 
certain Americans in Southeast Asia “is 
written as fiction, but it is based on fact.” 
In a summary chapter the authors assert 
that too often our ambassadors owe their 
positions to personal wealth, political loy- 
alty, and the ability to stay out of difficulty. 
Though there is a strong and active anti- 
American press in each capital city in 
Southeast Asia, in most of these cities the 
American Ambassador cannot read the lo- 
cal papers. “In the whole of the Arabic 
World (nine nations) only two ambas- 
sadors have language qualifications.” James 
Reston of the New York Times is quoted 
to the effect that fifty percent of the entire 
Foreign Service Officer Corps do not have 
a speaking knowledge of any foreign lan- 
guage and that seventy percent of the new 
men coming into the Foreign Service have 
the same lack. By comparison, the authors 
estimate, nine of ten Russians who are in 
their Foreign Service speak, read and write 
the language of the host county before they 
take up their positions, In this “angry” novel 
are related language and other shortcom- 
ings of Americans stationed abroad who 
wittingly or unwittingly do their own coun- 
try a disservice because they are not pre- 
pared linguistically, W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., is the publisher. The price 
is $3.95. It is a startling, though not a 
pleasant, book. 

A second edition of The Public Adminis- 
tration of American Schools (1958) by 
Van Miller and Willard B. Spaulding is 
presented by The World Book Company. 
It is a volume of more than 600 pages 
which sells for $5.50. The three parts are: 
“Public Education in Our American Cul- 
ture,” “The Community Task of School 
Administration,’ and “The Professional 


Job of Educational Administration.” The 
book places emphasis on educational ad- 
ministration rather than on specific adminis- 
trative techniques. There is an extended 
bibliography. 

The Adventure of Learning in College 
as an undergraduate “guide to productive 
study,” is stated by the author to be “a kind 
of staged abstract biography of the student 
growing to learning—or learning to grow 
in college.” Unlike many guidance books 

id manuals written to advise undergradu- 
ates on techniques of study, adjustment, 
social life to fit into the academic life, this 
volume is written with the announced pur- 
pose to interpret the actual process of under- 
graduate learning and to guide young 
people to realistic adult behavior and their 
intellectual and spiritual capacities. Among 
the challenging chapters are: “Wanting Is 
Not Enough,” “The Uses of Frustration,” 
“Classes: A Transmission System,” “Per- 
sonal and Off-Hours,” and “How to 
Meet Your Parents Halfway.” The author 
is Roger H. Garrison of Briarcliff College, 
Harper and Brothers publish it. It has 270 
pages. It sells for $3.25. 

How to Pass Annapolis Entrance Exams 
published by the Arco Publishing Co., Inc. 
is a paper-bound volume of comprehensive 
information of primary interest to candi- 
dates for entrance into Annapolis (and 
West Point), because many questions over- 
lap. There are 128 pages of general direc- 
tions and three score pages of specific sug- 
gestions on tests. The price is $3.00. It is 
a 1959 publication. 

The Oxford University Press offers in a 
paper back edition in its Galaxy Books 
(1959) a reprint of Bertrand Russel’s The 
Problems of Philosophy at $1.25. It was 
first published in 1912. “Theory of Knowl- 
edge” is the area which is stressed. 
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Spare Not for Their Crying, a novel by 
John Skinner, is published by Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The volume of 535 pages sells for $4.75. 
The author has been in the education field 
for many years, and is interested in creative 
writing. He took a year off to produce this 
volume. It deals with juvenile problems 
and delinquency in high schools and their 
effect on education. 

As No. 2 in its “Classics in Education 
Series,” Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presents American Ideas about 
Adult Education 1710-1951. It is edited by 
C. Hartley Grattan. The Series editor is 
Lawrence A. Cremin. The monograph of 
160 pages sells for $1.25. There are selec- 
tions from such authors as Cotton Mather, 
Benjamin Franklin, Edward Everett, Peter 
Cooper, Josiah Holbrook and Lester F. 
Ward. 

Geoffrey Johnson, of England, is author 
of A Man of Vision and Other Poems, 
published by Robert Hale Limited, 63 Old 
Brompton Road, London S.W. 7. It is 
priced at 8 shillings 6 pence ($1.20). The 
57 poems included in the book breathe a 
deep humanity. The author is co-editor of 
the Poetry Review. His poems have been 
broadcast in Europe and America. 

A. A. Liveright, Director of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, Chicago, is author of Strategies of 
Leadership in Conducting Adult Education 
Programs. It is a Harper and Brothers book 
of 140 pages, listed at $3.50. It has as a 
background a three-year study of adult edu- 
cation across the country. The author has 
a wide background of experience with 
adult groups—labor, union, farm, religious, 
race-relation, and community—and out of 
this background he shows how to develop 
“Leadership Styles,” recruiting, selecting 
and training leaders, running the first meet- 
ing and developing effective methods and 
materials, There is a philosophy of leader- 
ship underlying detailed practical suggestions 
for implementing a program, 
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The Integration of Human Knowledge 
by Oliver L. Reiser, published by Porter 
Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, under- 
takes to find a basis for a personal and a 
world philosophy. Dr. Reiser argues that the 
only real problems are philosophical. He 
advocates a synthesis of science and phi- 
losophy—a philosophy of Scientific Human- 
ism. This is an “Extending Philosophy” 
treatment of 478 pages. It sells for $8.00. 

Louis Kaplan, of the University of 
Southern California, has written Mental 
Health and Human Relations in Education, 
in a thorough volume of 476 pages. There 
are four parts: Part I. How Schools Are 
Concerned with Mental Health and Hu- 
man Relations; Part II. Environmental 
Influences on Personality; Part III. To- 
ward a Better Understanding of Child 
Behavior; and Part IV. Human Relations 
in the Classroom, There is an exhaustive 
list of films, tapes, and records to supple- 
ment the text. The book surveys the perti- 
nent reseach and reviews significant prac- 
tices. It is a comprehensive guidebook for 
workers with children and youth. Harper 
and Brothers are the publishers. The price 
is $5.00. 

Workshops for Teachers is a handbook 
for all participants in the “Current Prob- 
lems in Education Series” of Appleton- 
Century Crofts, Inc. The 100-page mono- 
graph is written by Mary A. O’Rourke and 
William H. Burton. The price is $1.10. 
Workshop procedures are a feature of 
modern education. Full instructions are 
given here on the underlying theoretical 
bases of a workshop, its organization and 
operation. Principles for evaluating pro- 
cedures and results are given. A distinction 
is made between the “workshop” and the 
“work conference.” “The dreary institute 
with five speeches a day to a helpless audi- 
ence is passing. More and more there are 
panels, demonstrations, excursions, small 
discussion groups.” As described here the 
new techniques are particularly adapted to 
in-service education of teachers, 
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Pp. 136. 14s. ($1.00) post free. 

Warren, Robert Penn and Erskine, Albert, 
Editors, Six Centuries of Great Poetry, 
Dell Publishing Company, New York, 
1959. Pp. 524. $.75. (paperback) 

Wey, Herbert and Corey, John, Action 
Patterns in School Desegregation. 
Bureau of Publications, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Inc., Eighth & Union, Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1959. Pp. 258. $1.50. (paper- 
back) 
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1942 and 1945-1951. He is the author of 
250 articles in 40 educational and legal 
periodicals, 

William Roy Niblett is Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Institute of Edu- 
cation in the University of Leeds. His arti- 
cle is English Education and the English 
Character. He is a member of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee of the British Treas- 
ury and Chairman of its Residence Halls 
Sub-Committee. He is also a member of the 
British Ministry of Education’s Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers. His “Education—The Lost Di- 
mension” was published by William Sloane 
in 1955. He has spent some five months in 
theU.S.A. during the last three years. 

Professor Harold H. Punke, of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, writes of American 
Education and Culture—W ceaknesses and 
Remedies. Dr. Punke is Professor of Edu- 
cation. His doctorate was conferred by the 
University of Illinois. He has done post- 
doctoral study in Germany and Mexico. 
He has written three books, including one 
on “Community Uses of Public School 


Facilities,” and more than 100 articles for 
professional journals, 

Cecil C. Seronsy is Professor of English 
at the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. He asks What to Do with a 
Methods Course in English. He received 
his Ph.D. degree from Harvard University. 
He has written extensively on English and 
in philology, a recent volume being his 
“Studies in Philology” (1955). 

Jesse Stuart, Kentucky lecturer, teacher 
and writer, has contributed a fitting May 
poem, Joyously to Drift and Dream. 
Dorothy Lee Richardson of the Philippine 
Islands, Forward. Another frequent con- 
tributor, Elizabeth Howe Harris, has 
furnished Petition. Rousseau Unreconciled 
was written by Louise Darcy. The late 
Pierson Mettler, teacher and poet, wrote 
The Hills. She was a contributor to several 
anthologies, and the author of ‘Christ’s 
Last Seven Days.” Helen G. Jefferson 
wrote “To a Lady ata Lecture.” 


The. Chit 


A story without a happy ending is basically a story without real mean- 
ing. A man who tells a story of lovers who never can get together, or of 
a sickness that is not being cured, must, in some way, not have waited for 
the end of his story. There is no sorrow which does not demand to be 
overcome—in the course of events or in the conciliation of a higher 
realm. There is no suffering that does not demand salvation. Only a 
story with a happy ending is complete and whole, is really true —Hans 


Marco.tius 
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EDUCATION AS A CAUSE AND AS A SYMPTOM $2.00 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY ‘ . . . $2.00 
HENRY W. HOLMES 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO _. $2.00 
HOWARD E. WILSON 
THE CHANGING ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION .. . $2.00 
OLIVER C, CARMICHAEL 
TEACHING THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATION $2.00 
CHARLES H, JUDD 
EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS . $2.00 
CHARLES 8, JOHNSON 


THE TREATY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF LEGISLATION $2.00 
FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
(out of print) 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST., TIFFIN 4, OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT i . $1.75 
HOWARD L, LANGFORD 
STUDIES IN THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING . $2.25 
WILLIAM H, LANCELOT, ARVIL 8, BARR, THEODORE L. TORGESON, 
CARL E, JOHNSON, VIRGIL E. LYONS, ANTHONY C, WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 
(out of print) 
BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 
DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 
WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST., TIFFIN 4, OHIO 
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KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 .. , - $3.25 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 
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